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ABSTRACT 

Presentations from an International seminar for 
Teachers organized at Rungstedgaard in October 1971 are included in 
this report. The study conference presented seven approaches to the 
teaching of world affairs: (1) the nation-state which is still 
dominant on the world scene? (2) the strategy and power-politics 
relationship between states; (3) the systems theory, in which an 
integrated complex of interdependent parts— such as the world 
transportation network— is studied as an interacting whole; (4) peace 
research and conflict resolution— the causes of war, the conditions 
of peace, and the changing of attitudes; (5) the role of technology; 
(6) the concept of collective security— something more than a 
classical alliance, yet less than a global supranational government; 
and (7) the relationship between values and foreign policy. Summary 
discussions following each presentation include the diverse opinions 
of the Rungstedgaard group as to the proper approach for teaching 
about conflict and security. Appendixes provide a list of 
participants, materials for the teachers, and some addresses for 
teaching aids and information, (Author/DE) 
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Introduction 



Mach IS demanded of U'ucht'r.s whose job it is to help pupils understand 
problem* ot civnflict and security on an international scale. Never before 
have events ir distant parts of the world had such an impact on people in 
other places. Never before in modern times have conflict and violence seemed 
to be ciuch an ev.^ryday part of almost everybody's lives. Never before have 
teachers been asked to know so much, or to deal with masses of phenomena 
which chaiiue st. rapidly. Ne\er beftire have there been such strons outside 
mfluences ( I \ . for example) w hich threaten to take over— at least in part— 
the teacher's (or the parent's) job. 

The old days, when a history teacher taught dates and battles and great 
men, ir i Reography teaclier taught quaint folkways and coloured countries 
on a map. are gone forever. Reality is more complex today, and the increasingly 
sophisticated theories and techniques of the academics reflect this. For- 
tunately for the teacher, a \ariety of approaches to the teaching of world 
amiti IS now available, and more are being developed. 

The Study Conference at Rungstedpaard presented si;; possible approaches; 
t/iejirst dealt with t/te nation-state, for 200 years the laigelv uncontested chief 
actor on the world stage. The nation-state may now be obsolescent, but 
majority opinion at the Conference agreed that it was still dominant. 

A stfconJ approach, closely related to that of the nation-state, is the study 
ot strateijy and poner-politiis relationships between states, This method con- 
centrates on force as an intrinsic, fundamental element in the international 
system, and seeks to explain its use and control. 

.1 third avenue for teaching international relations uses systems theory, 
in wh:ch an integrated complex of interdependent parts— such as the world 
transportation network— is studied as an interacting whole. This approach 
has been made both necessary and possible by the em igence of an incipient 
worltl-wide society. 

The peace research and conflict resolution school represents a fourth Kay 
«»f thmking and teaching about international affairs. Here, the causes of 
war the conditions of peace, and the changing of attitudes (as a means of 
establishing the conditions of peace) are important elements. 

A fifth appyuach studied at Rungstedgaard put the emphasis on the role of 
technology m world affairs, on the changing job of the scientist/technologist, 
and on his education. 

Finally, the concept of collective sm/nV.v— something more than a classical 
alliance, >ct less than a global supranational government— was explored as 
onv of the n.ajor approaches tt> the containment of international conflict 
over the past half-century. 



.\s the reader will note in the pages w hich follow, the discussions at Rungsted- 
gaard were far from limpid. Each appmach found its protagonists and detrac- 
t«»r>. Its enthusiasts and critics. It seemed evident, when the smoke of 
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intellectual battle had cleared, that lui sin^ile approach, alone, cduIU «ive a 
t'air approximation of today*s world for the pupiK 'l*heretore, as the senmuir 
progressed, teachers and university pr(»t'essors (of whom the proportioT\ was 
alu>ut tw o-thirds to c»ne-third) evolved tow ards a kind of synthesis : 

An adequate curriculum for teachii^K about conflict and security could 
make uoi»d use of all these approaches. The natii)n»state and pr.wer 
politics are still ituporlant realities. Systems theory is an in^ienit)Us way 
to demonstrate the ^irowiu« interdependence of peoples and nations. 
(C'oncovablv. it miyht otTer a way of utilising: all the other approaches, 
lOM. winch after all also represent 'systemH*.) Peace research is importat^t 
m helping pupils io think constructively about the future. An under- 
standitiy of techmiloyy as a force in human affairs seems indispensable to 
learning about the world as it is and as it will be. .And teaching about 
lollective (or mutual) security hiyhliyhis one of the practical and a: leaNt 
partially suc^'essful methods which nations are developinu Ui mitijjiate 
niter-state conflicts and maintain a modicum of stability while the wt»rld 
searches for a bftte- form of order. 
\n imii«inati\e teacher miyht use still otlur af^fnoaches than those discussed 
at Uunusteduaard. One hi«hly siKniticant new development, with bniad impli- 
cations for international law, supranationalism and econon-.ic inte«rati<»n is 
the C'ommon Market. Other technical and economic bodies such as OEC'I) 
(Or^'anisiition for KciMioniic C\H)peration and Development), KSHO (Kuropean 
Spact Research Orj^anisation). and Hl'R.VrOM (European Atomic Kner^iy 
C\)fumumty) are worthy of attention in this context. Re^wml wtvurathn, 
especially as it is de\ek)pinK in Western Kurope. may be a kinil of half-way 
house on the way from a world of S(»vereiyn nation-slates tt> an internatvunal 
system of wi>rkable political and economic interdependence. 



Another approach, also not mentioned at Runjisted^aard, miyht be called the 
development al>tyymu h to international relations. This proceeds from hypotheses 
about economic, political, and social development of peoples atid cultures. 
The rate and level of civic development, in particular, appear to be of importance 
in determining the capacity of a society or nation for international intercourse, 
and thus eait affect prospects for security or conflict. 

.A warning. su^Kcsted by remarks of Prof Andren after the conference, mi^ht 
be in order here: to some extent, some adherents of one 'approach* or another 
tend to use their favoured method as a means of propaKatin^ their own political 
\ iews about the world. Some appear to advocate <me approach because they 
beliex e war is wronK; others may prefer another approach because they think 
it better explains a 'realistic* world in which war and conflict are still very 
much a part of human relationships. The essential task of the pedagogue, it 
would seem to me. is to try to use a balanced 'mix* of approaches, each as an 
analytical tool and— insofar as possible— not as a means of political advocacy. 
Hut we shall return to this little problem farther on. 



Taken together, all these approaches, with their complexity and their 
unanswered questi(His. challenge todayV teacher to convey to his pupils 
that we live in a world of dilemmas, paradoxes, and— often— inst)luble prob- 
lems. Indeed, to help youngsters make some sense of conflict and security 
on a wnrld scale may retjuire more than a s'n^ile teacher can ^ive; it may require 
temhwi: teutfis. It may also rec|uiiv saHuitkal terms or years for secondary 
school teachers, so that they can have time to study, reflect, and research new 
de\elopments. 
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Kvvii inoro importunt, the Coiuerenctj retlevted the urgency— and the ditfi- 
culty— ot* chtWf^hiK' outmuJrd ainiatla. In all countries, and in some more than 
tJthers. there appears to be a curricuUun Kap which seriously inhibits the in« 
struetor*8 ability to teaeh elfectively about world affairs. . 



Finally, the Runysted^aard Conference raised ijuesiions with broad moral 
and ethical implications. 

There appear to be limits, for example, to teachintf about a ^better world', 
which must of us mi^ht like but which does not exist. 'I'heoretically. at least, 
(»ne could concentrate entirely on *educatinK for World Citiicenship' and 
hope that thereby the attitudes of future Kcmrations would be significantly 
ditfereni from those (»f the present, opening up new poss ' ilitics for inter- 
national security systems and indeed human relationships overall. Yet. if 
even ()ne or two major powers failed to introduce this kind of teaehing into their 
curricula, those growers which did so mi«ht find themselves at a severe psycho- 
louical disadvantage. Hy the rules of the old power-politics system, the *educa- 
tionally backward' powers couUi readily dominate peoples who had turned their 
backs entirely on the old system. 

This paradox sunuests that today's teacher, at any rate, mi^ht do best to 
work from both ends of the dilemma; on the one hand, explaining the present 
imperfect and hazardous slate of affairs, with reliance on the nation-state, 
alliances, treaties, regional collective security, tenuous agreements for coopera- 
tion, and the like, as essential until better systems can be worked out. On the 
iilher hand, the need to show the inadequacies of the existing system and to 
instil both hope and resolution that me.i could and must do better, seems evident 
too. 

Teachers of c(»urse face .severe problems in trying to depict for their pupils 
world systems 'which might he\ In some cases, such future projections 
(e.g. for a World (Jovernment) do not fit easily into a curriculum designed to 
serve and strengthen the nation-state. Also, the fine line between exposition 
and advocacy can easily be cnjssed by the forward-looking teacher, who in any 
event (as the Conference discussions demonstrated) nearly always has difficulty 
with the concepts of r.cutrality and objectivity in teaching. Closely related 
is the problem of determining what 'reality* is; if there are different realities, 
each more or less valid; or if there are different ways of looking at reality; or 
if an important question isn't \s,hose reality?* 

*I'he discussions raised still another particularly difficult problem for the 
teacher, i.e.. to explain tfie place of violence in the social scheme of things. 
Is it really true that all 'progress*— moral, social and otherwise— stems from 
violence, or at any rate from conflict.^ Is an 'unbearable injustice' sufficient 
justification for individuals or groups to resort to violence against authority? 
When is violence 'legitimate'? Rungstedgaard raised all these questions, but 
provided no easy answers. 

More than anything, Rungstedgaard brought out to this writer the necessity 
for greater efforts, w ithin and among national educatit)n systems, to integrate 
what is already known about the nature of international affairs into a more 
useful body of knowledge for the teacher. Meetings just such as this, bringing 
imiversity researchers and professors together with secondary school teachers 
and officials, can be of immense help. Rut the future in any case is bound to 
call on great reserves of both energy and w isdom. 

James Robert Huntley 
(Jeneral Rapporteur 
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The seminar otved nmch of its success to the support of the Dutch Atlantic 
Committee tvhich also provided very generous hospitality for the participants, 
including a visit to the Royal Ballet in C ^penhagen and readings from Hans 
Christian Andersen by Mr Erik Merk if the Royal Theatre. 

The staff of the Rungsted Conference Centre deserve praise and thanks 
for their efficient service. 

The seminar is also indebted to the NATO Information Service for a 
grant-in-aid tchich assisted the organisation and preparation of the seminar. 

At the official level the seminar uas glad to welcome Mr Niels Matthiasen, 
the Minister of Cultural Affairs, tcho met the participants at the opening 
reception and Mr E. Drostby, Head of the International Relations Division 
at the Ministry of Education, tvho attended the closing dinner. 
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The Nation State, 
Obsolete or Dominant? 



By James Beckefr Social Studies Development Center. 
Indiana University 

The explorers of spuco, poets, sociologists, and journalists renund us that 
we are all riders together on this small planet, The spectacular view of the 
earth from the moon dramatises the fact that science has changed both the 
physical environment and human society so much in such a short period of 
time, that many of our attitudes, our habits, and our institutions have become 
daoKerously outmoded. Perhaps the most dangerous lag in our time is the failure 
of nation-states to come to grips with the imperatives of globalism. Mankind 
has developed a system of national allegiances and national sovereignties which 
recognise and sers e national interests as the supreme gciod. (This may have to 
change if man is to survive on earth.) 

IL Lasswell has pointed out that *, . , all men aiv by birth human. They 
belong potentially to the nation of man. Hut at birth all men arc absorbed into 
territorial and pluralistic groups whose members may deny the claim of the 
whole community to have the final word in conflicts among these lesser entities'.' 

Kric Frumm''* tells us man cannot do without human groups. Self-love or 
social narcissism is necessary for group survival, but its form may be either 
benign or malignant. The chauvinistic love of the group merely because it 
exists is a major obstacle to building and maintaining relationships with other 
groups. 

The strength of nationalism may be waning. The increased openness about 
feelings and identificatir>n may help man overcome some of his more destructive 
and hostile motivations that underline nationalism. None the less, the world 
still has a lot of nationalistic bitterness to live down before better communica- 
tion, easier translation, and greater understanding of human motivations make 
it seem natural for people to react to one another as human to human across 
ethnic and national lines. 

The penetrating influence of technolor:y also undermines traditional ways of 
thinking and doing, and makes obvious the need for drastic changes in attitudes. 
The •superculture* of airports, •expressways, birth control, artificial fertilisers, 
skyscrapers and universities is world-wide in scope, with science its common 
ideology. It raises doubts in the minds of many, especially the young, about the 
relevance of nationalism in the present world system. 

While we may be impressed by the evidence of the emerging •superculture* 
and world society, the grim fact remains that nation-states now have the power 
to create nobly or to destroy instantly. Yet in many respects relations among 
nations are conducted as they were centuries ago. The long history of war and 
civil strife which previous generations regarded as tolerable has brought us to a 
point where war has become so destructive of man and his enviionment 
that it is no longer cither rational or tolerable. 

Historically, the modern nation-state with its peculiar unity and compactness 
was characterised by an expanse of territory encircled by barriers that rendered 
it more or less secure from foreign penetration. Traditional power concepts 
considered states as politically independent, legally sovereign entitie^^ and these 
concepts served to measure, grade and compare them. The strategies, political 
organisation, and legal structures of nation-states were bound up in this im- 
permeability. Herz has stated that 'Throughout history, that unit which aflfords 
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prnivvtion and security to hutjun btinys h;»s tciKlcd it» luvonu' the haste 
pulitKiil unit; people, in the Umsi run. will reeo^iusc that authority, which 
po.ssesHos the power i)t protection'.* 

l iuKu. ho\se\er. the power It^ penetrate or hy-pass the ^protected shell' has 
renvlorevi the traditi<»!uil defence structure of nations ohs<)lete. Thv advent of 
f..iclear \UMpt)ns and modern tuissilo systems with unlimited ran>4e, supersonic 
speed, and autiuuatic guidance has oMitt^rated the relative security of the 
lerriton.il state, and has therehy generated u totally new set of conditions 
for world politics. No Kovemment. whether its territory spans a continent 
i»r is smaller than a vdlage» can any longer protect and defend citizens from 
attack from the <uitside» The new 'make beUevv' or mini-states may be political 
ahsurdities and defenceless against the threat of instant annihilation. But so 
are the supcrpt)wers; the might of the superpowers is much too great to he 
used. If all one has t«> swat mosquit(H's is a hundred-t<)n drop hammer, one is 
defenceless. As a result, these governments overreact and underachieve. Their 
miuht. while izrcat enough to annihilate iis all. is inappropriate to the political 
ta:%U. 

IWcausc nf this unprecedented set of circumstances, the most powerful 
nations may paradoxically also be the m«)st vulnerable, 'i'he last three presidents 
(if the United States have as tnuch as admitted that the government cannot 
defend the American people tn>m nuclear attack. In fact, one might persuasively 
aruue that uoveriunents can only endanger people by making them hostages in 
power confrontations. Mudi of what is proposed in the name of national security 
nnt only fails to prt)tect citixens but actually increases the danger to their lives. 
Without the ability to protect its citizens, n national government has lost an 
important basis for authority— and perhaps its very raisoff tVStre, According to 
Elans Morgenthau^ 'the nation-state as presently constituted has become the 
greatest threat t.) life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness of the individual 
citizcn\ He refers to the present situation as a •momentous paradox'. Namely, 
that modern technoh)W'>' has made the naticin-state as obsolete a principle of 
political oruanisaticm as the first industrial revoluticm did of the feudal principle 
i^^ political oruaiiisatioiK Yet the nation -state is triumphant throughout the 
w(»rld. In U)0o there were fewer than 50 sovereignties. 'I'oday there are more 
tlian 150. with new states joining the ranks almost every month. We are frc- 
tiucnting the world with governmental pygmies, each with power oyer its 
citizens but incapable of governing. Is the nation-state obsolete or dominant? 
There is considerable evidence to support the contention that it is both, 
iilrliouuh its dominance is being challenged. The older generation may still 
cherish and teach in their classrooms the illusions of etfective power and 
urandeur, but the > ounger generation sees it as a monstrosity and disorganised, 
irictVcctivc. and impotent in the face of today's challenges. 

In the nuclear age cN cn the notion of collective security— which may seem to 
\w a radical departure from traditional power politics— seems unlikely to be 
utile to provide 'territt)rial integrity and political independence' against external 
•aimrcssion. Attempts to provide collectively for the security nf individual 
nations may further erode the power and authority of the state without in- 
creasiMu' the security of its citizens. .As inhabitants of a small planet, which wc 
are capable of destroyinu. we are unlikely to increase our security by working 
to augment the power of individual nations. 

The presence, especially since World War 11, of deep ideological conflicts 
heightens the tensions and conflicts which normally spring from national 
i!Uerests. Yet the dread power of nuclear weapons prevents us from trying to 
resolve the.se conflicts by widespread violence. U'he resulting confusion, 
brinkmanship, animosity, and limited war bespeak the dilemma of the con- 
tc'uporary world. Hetty Reardon pointed out that 'It is man organised into the 
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luiti* t>>!.i:c uuuiH'litm with dtluT iuiti(»ii-st;ites that perpetuates this costly, 
ilehununi^n\ii aiul potential!) disastrous pohticul praetiee'*^ kiujun as the uar 
systeru. It ihis treiul eotuiiuies, it sectns at best it Nvill lead to an a^yravaiion 
t»t anarchs already prcvalt^U \u nuieh of the third world; ut worst, it is likdy 
U) lead to a inditary ccudVontatuui which could destroy vas all, Outmoded and 
dani:iTi»us would s^^'eru to In? the most accurate de»scription of such an in8titutii)n, 

It i.> wet! to realise, however, that technological developments in weapiins 
s\ >tems are tar trt)m the otdy factor challenging the internutiotuil dominance of 
nat:4)!i. states atul hastening their o!>solescenee. The rapid growth of all kinds 
of mtertv.itiunal organisatiotis tuay pose just as important a challenge, 'I'ransi- 
tional oruanisaiions today literally number in the thousands, itjcludinu: some 
^3© iMteri^overnmental organisations, 2,400 nongovernmetUal organisations, 
and several thousand intertuitional business i)rganisatiiMis. Multinational 
ct»rpor.iMnn>. the iK'west and poteiUially most powerful i>f these groups, are 
creatnu \ ,4>? and influential business etnpires ci)ntroIling mi)re wealth than di) 
m«»st mdiN idual tuitiotis. These corporations, hke any unit of a multinational 
enter;irise operating in the territory of a sovereign state, respi)nd not only ti) 
the u'oals of the ht>st country but also to commands fri)tn outside. The tensions 
created b> the struggle of power against national Si)\ereignty seem unlikely to 
strenurlieri the positiot\ of the nation^slate. to say the least. 

The spectacular mcrease in transnational participation is also working to 
utulermi?a' the predominance of natioti-states. Wedge** has pointed out the 
etinrmou'* i!itensirtcation of the How of information due to technical innovations. 
The traO'iistor radio and communication .satellites, am«)ng many instruments 
of communicatioti, have increai;ed political participation by bringing instant 
inft»rmatif»n about world alTairs to popidations heretofore largely tsoluted. 
These new participants may not be sophisticated in the ways of the i.»ducated 
WeNterr.er and may be e\ en more prone to the type of misunderstrttiding which 
(»ften «KLur< when information crosses boundaries separating national cultures. 
\i»iie the k»ss. governments are finditiu it increasingly ditHcult to control the 
tinw »»f inforinatinn to their constituents, and tho.se governments oppi)sing 
freedon; access to informatit>ti may well face serious challenges in the future. 

At the same time, the ituportance and weight of world public opinion seems 
likely t » urow. ft)rcmg governments to pay attention to multiple audietices. 
liomestK* dtscotitent. revolt, and repressjtMi do not produce good impressions 
in fureji»!i newspapers, and many nations may feel compelled to modify their 
beha\inur m accord with the pressure of world (jpinion. Moreover, the accessi- 
bdity of rUormalion about ditVerent and. in some cases, more attractive life 
styles w:ll Uu popuKu' discotitent. And as the multiplieatiim of channels of 
niformatjon increases awareness of similar ideas (>r interests, new networks of 
internatiotMl solidarity are likely to be formed. 'I'he selective diffusion of 
itimm(»ri Ntandards and thi* gradual emergence of a world culture can hardly 
fad {Maten the demtse of the natioti-state. 

In rhi'i context, the regular interacticm of citizens frotu matiy countries in 
situan^^ns other than tourism seems especially noteworthy. It is perhaps ti)o 
soon to u.iuge the impact that transnational participation by hundreds of 
ihousatul> of itidi\ iduats will have on national governments. The ttivolvement 
of people iti the itUernational system may not be as wide or as deep as involve- 
tnent it\ the natttjnal system, but it may be sufficient to begiti breaking down 
narn.w nati«)tialisms and to encourage multiple loyalties atid the development 
of multiple roles, thereby giving rise to attitudes that will further erode the 
ilutnmance of the natiim-state in internatii^iuil affairs. 

*rra!\snatio!Uil actisitics transcending tuirr<)w. petty boundaries arc often 
these d.\y^ accompanied by a fragmentation of larger units itito petty, parochial 
sub-! MttM'Ml units. This devel«>pment is apparent in cases such as demaiuU 
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rclaiitiu ti) FrciKh Canada, independent FUuhUms, black sepuratis»is or Scots 
nationalism. 

To the er ulinu et^'ects of nuclear weapons, the ^ro\vin« transnational eor.tacts 
and atfmities. and the fraumentiny of the world into mini-state«. nnist be added 
a!:»»ther cause ot the nation-state*s diminished prestige: its seemin« inability to 
cope with the most pressing needs and wants facing the world today. 

The prewnticMi of abuses of the cnvironnunt> intelliwcnt use of the sea-bed 
res».>urces. modification of climate, uses of outer space, halting the threat of 
nuclear destruction--all require some multinational framework for effective 
planning and action. Recent events demonstrate that we have no ctYective 
ajiiency for limitinji armaments or promoting world order. 

I\xaniination of figures on world military expenditures in the latter part of 
the first development decade reflects the inability of natiims of the world to 
shift public expenditures from military to more constructive channels. The 
I'nited States .Arms Control and Disarmament .Agency reports" an increase of 
27 per cent in world military expenditures between 1964 and 1969. In the same 
period, multilateral aid disbursements increased 23 per cent. When bilateral 
economic aid is added to multilateral aid disbursements (makint; a total of 
S billion dollars) global economic aid is only 4 per cent of global military 
expenditures and 7 per cent of N.VI*0 military expenditures, In iqGS world 
military expenditures were SjSs billion. 

As national, regior.al, and global organisations grapple with these problems 
and try to fashion etTective agreements for working with each other, problems 
of integration and of functional organisation, related to world-wide concerns 
in fields such as health, hunger, and education, continue to pop up. Trying 
to coordinate policies of more than a hundred nations may prove more difiicult 
than integrating the policies of a dozen or so functional activities in rather similar 
global enxironments. 

In spite of large expenditures, for example, attempts by the United States to 
impose its vision of a stable world through military and ecoiuimic power> 
especially in south-east Asia> have not been a spectacular success. Furthermore, 
in the process it may well have created more revolutionaries both at home and 
abroad than it has destroyed. 

In the area of development the inadequacy of the nation-slate system is even 
more obvious. Depressing statistics are constantly flashed at us depicting high 
illiteracy rates, food deficiencies, alarming population increases, scandalous 
infant mortality rates, and growing economic gaps. Barnet* has pointed out that 
the claim that developed and poor countries would get rich together has proved 
to be only half-true. .\ convincing case can be made that the increasing standard 
of living in developed countries rests on a set of international political and 
ecc^nomic relationships that keep poor countries from effectively improving their 
economic situation. Ironically many of these conditions exist not only in the 
developing nations but also in theweahhiest and most technologically-developed 
nations. 

Nations are not known for their philanthropy. Politicians are unlikely to be 
elected by advocating the kind of serious dislocation in the domestic economy 
that wouid be necessary to reduce the gap between the rich and poor. Some 
rich nations as presently organised have enough difficulty trying to improve 
economic conditions in their own cities and backward rural areas. Efforts to 
build regional groups for economic purposes have been delayed or prevented 
by the nation-state ccmcept. Denis dc Rougemont^ points out that, 'nothing, 
then, is more hostile to any form of union however important and sincere than 
this nation-state which shows itself incapable of responding to the concrete 
needs of our time. It is too small to act on a world scale, too big to permit any 
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Viwl wiMO p.uticip.ition, Any cDrrcspoiKiciico to any fvoiiomic wwa defined by 
the fi.itiirt nt thinu's or l)y rational phinnin« is purely coincidentar. 

The ii*e ot the multinational corpc»rati(tn is evidence that even in the area ot" 
ilfM-hpnii: aukI protecting overseas markets the nation-state has become out- 
intKlvil and nietYecti\ e. The modern businessnmn is a global planner who cannot 
aiV.tril to cur himsell* otl* t*r«»m all the potential cust(»mers his government may 
consivier enemies, lia reasir^yly, businessmen are Ii)oki!)j» to private international 
uri:anisutions and arrangements lo improve the ^l^'bal climate tor economic 
.unjssth.*" 

Ci»)\ernme!Us. ot* coarse, continue to grapple with this problem also. A recent 
Uep«»rt t»i the Committee on iMirei^n Relations of the United States Senate may 
be Nvmbnlic here; included in its title is. 'the World as a DevelopiiiK Country*. 
Cituu the two overriding problems confronting the world community: (i) tlie 
trenu-uious ect)nomic gap between developed and under-developed nations, 
and in> the eoiuinuinu build-up in world armaments, this report proposes we 
sbt).ild Inc^k upon the world community as a developing nation. *Its government 

the L'nited Nations— is embryonic and almost incidental to the needs of its 
consiitiiency; its distribution of wealth lopsided, and the gulf between its rich 
and ptior increases at near geometrical proportions; its benefits are often wasted 
on nnai:ii\ed threats ; and its vested interests resist meaningful reform.' " Iron- 
ically this seems an apt description of much o( the behaviour ot* nation-states, 
w hether developed or developing. 

We already live in a transnational world where political boundaries and 
junsdictnMis of uovernmental unity are of less importance than in the past. 
TnsN ir'* has ptjH»ted t)ut that *the true map of Ciermany and Eastern Europe 
need not be otie that traces only political boundaries' but c<mld *be drawn to 
sht)\t peoples with shared ethnic and cultural interests, and overlapping social 
ami econt»mic concerns'. I)r Burton raises the question "which is the more 
representative model of the world — the world of continents, islands and states 
or the world of transactions ?' The fact that such images and questions are being 
w idely di?;cussed are indicative of challenges to more traditional approaches. 

i'ontemporary changes in the international system means everywhere is now 
accessii>lc to everybody. People everywhere can now see and hear each other. 
There are no nooks, corners or retreats left and no snugly protected centres of 
national power. The result is a dramatic collapse of the viability of the nation* 
state. 

Nt) country today has the power to protect or to assure prosperity in isolation. 
To uain control over our destiny our sovereignty must be pooled with other 
nations in various international organisatioi\s. It is a matter of getting back the 
capacity manage our atTuirs by mutual restraints and reciprocal concessicms 
worked out with other countries under multilateral auspices. As a form, the 
nation-state is obsolete. It is still with us, however* and it neither can nor 
should be suddenly eliminated. ^Enlightened self-interest nevertheless argues 
that we becin moving toward new forms, that we learn to discard our yesterdays. 

In his final annual report to the United Nations, U Thai>t called attention 
to the fact that 'governments, systems, ideologies, and institutions come and go, 
but humanity remains*. "Humanity above all nations' reads an inscription 
curved on a stone bench at Duke Uni\ersity. Planetary survival may well 
depend upon how quickly we heed these words and recognise the need for a wider 
and more varied human identity than that provided by the increasingly 
cibMilescent nation-state. 
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Summary of the discussion 

Comments by Proffssor l)r Bonifacio de Miranda: 1. 'I'he term *nation- 
st;ue\ used by Mr Becker, calls for an explanation. Docs it mean a particular 
type of state as distinguished from other types ? 

'I'he term nation has changed its connotation in the course of time. On the 
other hand, there are those who say that the Soviet Union, for example, is 
neither a nation nor a state in the currently accepted sense of these tenns. 
Hence the necessity of defining the term nation-state. Does it simply mean 
nationalism as contrasted with inter-nationalism? 

2. It is dirticult to accept the assertion that historically nation-states were 
*eneircled by barriers', were *more or less secure from foreign penetration* 
and bound up in ^impermeability'. One w*»uld rather aKree with Dean Inge 
when he says that 'the history of nations is a dismal conjugation of the verb to 
eat in the active and the passive voice', 'Phere was no more \i protective 
sheir in former days than there is today. In fact, it may be said that today 
there is a more w idespread horror of war and international arran>:ements have 
been devised to avoid it. That these iirran«ements have failed, only shows that 
the world is not ripe for internationalism. 

3. After alluding to the present vulnerability of the most powerful nations, 
the paper asserts that 'without the ability to protect its citizens, a national 
uo\ ertiment has lost an important basis for authority— and perhaps its very 
miiton iVctre\ 'I*he ability to protect its citizens from external attacks is neither 
the 'basis for authority' nor the vaison d etre of a national government. It is 
true, however, that the ability to preserve law and order internally qualifies a 
fxnticular national uovernment for authority. The problem of inability to 
pn)tect one's citizens from extern.il attacks is not new and the argument against 
national ko\ ernment dcH-s not ^ain anythinp qualitatively, because such in.ibility 
has tn be predicated today for 'the most powerful nations' as well. Inability 
to protect one*s citizens from external attacks is not an argument against the 
existence of the system of national goverimients as such, unless it can be proved, 
on the one hand, that the system as such does not fulfil any other useful 
function and, on the other hand, that it ftecessarily leads to wars. In other 
wt)rds, one should not identify the svstem of national governments with chau- 
vinism, imperialism, and such oth'. r aberrations of 'narrow nationalism'. 

4. .\s regards internatii>nal and transnational organisations, they are accepted 
only so long as the national sovereignty of their members is respected. It is 
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truf that fvcry inti-rniititwi.il ohli^uticMi tVcdy accepted by a country restricts 
its national sovereignty tn that extent. But then only such obligations arc 
accepted as are not incompatible with the preservation of the essence of national 
sti\erei«nty. Hence it is n<»t to be supposed that in. imational and transnational 
oruanisations. whatever their purpose, will provoke an erosion oi sovereignty. 
On the contrary, they proside occasions for making individual members all 
the more jealous of their national sovereignly, Turtherniore, it sho\ild not be 
overlooked that international political organisations have been a failure. This 
fact dt>es not encourage confidence in internationalism, rather the contrary. 

5. It may be readily agreed that business connections, tourism, flow of 
nift»rmation, interchaniic of teclmical know-how, all these are factors which 
promote closer international co-operation, 'break down narrow nationalism*. 
It is even more likely that 'inability to ct>pe with the most pressing needs and 
wants facing the world today' will contribute powerfully tt> convince mankind 
of the importance of international cooperation. In the process and at least to 
The extent of that cooperation, the danger of war will recede and there will be 
less cause to complain that the system of national governments provokes 
wars or is unable to protect citizens against external attacks. The main objec- 
tion to the system of national governments having thus last force, these will 
emerge with added prestige. After all, nobody is betior able to understand the 
needs and protect the interests of a social aggregate than its own government. 

0. The system of national government continues to correspond to the 
organisational needs of human society. Like every other hunian institution, it 
has its defects. Hut. there is no indication yet that it is decadent or obsolescent. 
Although every aue has had its advocates of internationalism, the latter has not 
iid\anced beyond international cooperation. The idea of a unixersal gnvern- 
ment remains where it was when it was first mooted by Dante. A priori it 
>evms to be an ideal corresponding to the basic unity of the human race, 
l'»ut it has not found support at any time to any appreciable extent, because the 
realities of practical life impose a different solution. 

7. There is a place for a healthy natitnialisni and there is a need for a con- 
Mruciive internaticmalisn}. the latter meaning international cooperation aj4 
ilistinguishcvi fnuii international or transnational administration. The two 
systems do ni>t by any means tend to cancel each other out. Indeed the ideal 
M»Uition is to find a working harmony between them. At any rate, this seems to 
be as far as the world can hope to go for a long time to come. 



Comments by Mr P. V. Askgaard: Mr Hecker refers to writings of John 
Herz, but Her/, has written a more rccetit article (Polity, Kail, kjOS) indicating 
the nation-state is less 'dead' than he had thought, lie cites these factors 
teT)ding to strengthen the natioii-state: (1) the demise of multinational and 
tulnnial empires; (2) the 'unavailability of force* for conijuest and subjugation; 

the continuing power of nationalism; and (4) the decline of international 
ideology. If it keeps internal order reasonably well, the natiim-state will 
probably play an important n^le for decades to come. The concept of nation- 
state will change, but only \ery shiwly. New stales can be expected to guard 
their sovereignly jeaIou»sIy. 

( ieneral discussion: I^rofessor Daskalakis observed that the nation-state 
IS iust as capable of cooperation as of contlici. In particular, it can serve as an 
i-tVecli\e airent of develc^pment and change. Mr do Ueuck saw the need to put 
the nation-state int(» a ccmceptual scheme, related to the way in which it came 
into being. The state is a 'community, organised as a whole, for the production 
c»f public uoods' such as justice, security, or transport. Its territoriality arose 
fnun the need for n)ilitary security and from the concentration of wealth, at 
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an early sta^e, in laiul. FuiictioDali^tts say thcro arc alternatives to the nation* 
state, tor example: separate public authorities could control transportation, 
electricity or water supplies. 'l*heir territorial boundaries nii^ht be different 
tVotn one another. The technical aspects of lite miRht be dealt with on a con- 
ttnetttal basis. Other duties ot' the present nation-state, e.|^.« cultural, miuht 
become the responsibility of authorities much smaller in si<ie. Separate elections 
fnr the proyrammes of these authorities coulil be held. l*he functionalists 
also hope that evetuually no authorities will haw any military functions at all, 
and that conriicts will be settled by law, not force. 

C'hanyes we can now anticipate, such as the tremendous pressures of 
population on resources, will require new orderin^s of political units for sheer 
sur\i\at, according to Mr Nesbitt. But whatever the new forma, they will 
have tt» nuvt the affecthv test, i.e., respond to the emotional needs of indi- 
viduals in the same way the nation-state has done. 

^Mr 'Kierkegaard pointed out the need to strengthen government at levels 
below the nation-state, for practical reason:9, but also because only thus can 
the management of affairs be kept on a human scale. Mme Jo^ic-Hiernau\ 
(»bser\ ed that in some countries (such as Belgium) the nation is not an 'absolute' 
in history, nor is it necessarily able to represent the rights of minorities. l*o 
some extent, natiitns are accidents. 

In summing up, Mr Becker reminded participants that 'a strong case can 
be made for man identifying with a single human species'. With TV^ and other 
powerful forms of mass communication, many children today identify more 
readily, for example, with children in distant parts of the world than with 
older people in their own community. 
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The Strategic Approach 



By Michael Howard, Fellow In Higher Defence Studies, 
All Souls' College, Oxford 

Since the term 'strategy* is now generally used to describe the use of available 
resources to uain any objective, from winning at bridge to selling soap, it is 
necessary to make clear that, in this paper, I shall use it in the traditional sense 
only: that is, as meaning the art of the 'strategicon', or military commander. 
*The strategic approach' is thus one which takes account of the part which is 
played by force, or the threat of force, in the international system. It is de- 
scriptive in so far as it analyses the extent to which political units have the 
capacity to use or to threaten the use of armed force to impose their will on 
other units, whether to compel them to do some things, to deter them from 
doing others, or if need be to destroy them as independent communities alto- 
L'cther, It is prescriptive m so far as it recommends policies which will enable 
such units to operate in an international system subject to such conditions and 
constraints, 

'rhe strategic approach places major emphasis on two aspects of internaticmal 
politics. The first is the instability of the actors themselves. States are treated as 
persons in international law and deal with one another as such in diplomatic 
negotiation, but they are in fact corporatictns which do not exist in the precise 
and finite sense that an individual human being exists. International law 
rec<>gni8es and legitimises their existence, but it can neither create them nor 
preserve them. They come into being and have their geographical extent 
delineated as the result of political processes in which the actual or potential 
use of force* often plqys a considerable part, and similar processes may dissolve 
and ilestroy them. Germany is only the most salient example of a State which 
came into existence as the result of a series of successful wars from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century and disappeared as the result of unsuccessful 
wars in the twentieth. The United States exists as a predominantly Anglo- 
.Saxon unit because of a war fought between 1740-1763; as a sovereign unit 
because of a war fought between 1776-1783; as a geographical unit embracing 
C alifornia and other South-Western States because of a war fought in 1846; 
and as a unit at all because of a war fought between 1861-1865. The Soviet 
I nion's frontiers extend to Romania. Poland, and the Baltic as a result of 
wars fought between 1918-1931 and i94>-i945. Ukraine, Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania for the same reasons have no such sovereign independence. Poland's 
frontiers and at times her very existence have been determined by wars. The 
list can be extended almost indefinitely. 

This is not of course universally and necessarily the case. The peaceful birth 
of the Kingdom of Norway is an attractive example to the contrary, and many 
States ha\e come into existence without conflict o\ er the past twenty-five years, 
Kven sn, this peaceful evolution was in many cases possible only because the 
communities concerned made clear their will and capacity to assert their in- 
dependence by force if they were debarred from attaining it by any other means. 
The cost ui holding a rebellious India— or indeed a rebellious Ireland— in check 
mdetinitely was rated by the British as being impracticably high, and other 
colonial powers came ultimately to the same conclusion. Whether .Angola and 
Mozambique take their places as independent actors on the international scene 
ilepefids vary laruely on the ability of the 'freedom fighters' in those countries 
to put the Portuguese Government under comparable strain. 

There is, unfortunately, little reason to suppose that this process, of creating 
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aiul prc>cr\in« States by the use or threat of armed force, belongs to a b\ «oiie 
era from which no conclusiofus can be derived applicable to thf 'emporury 
international system. Israel owes her existence as ;i State, not cognition 
by the I'nited Nations, but to her victories in the wars of and igby. 

Uiat'ra's nofi-existcnce is due cMually to military causes. Whether Baii«ladesh 
ernvr^es as a so\ erci«n political community depends on the outcome of a military 
titrui;«le and .so, iun\\ docs the future of the unhappy people of Northern 
Ireland. Arnud force may today be deployed at different levels and by different 
means than in the past, but it remains an element in international relations 
which it is dishonest descriptively and ufuvise prescriptively to ignore, 

'l*he second aspect of international politics on which Int strategic approach 
lays emphasis is the function of the State as the ^uardiafi of certain value- 
systems; or, as David Kaston has put it, its function in 'the authoritative 
allocation of values for a society'. Communities seek independence when they 
consider that their value-systems are no longer taken sufficicfitly into account 
by the society of which they have hitherto formed pa'-t and the elites which 
rule it. The symbols of sovereignty w hich they adopt may epitomise traditional 
value-systems, or the defiant inin)duction of new <)nes, or sometimes (as with 
the tricolour) an amalgamation of both. 'I*he differences between the value- 
systems and cultural patterns characteristic of these various communities may 
be minimal and nuance, a matter more of aesthetics than of politics; hut equally 
they may be profound; and the very survival of a value-system may depend 
on the capacity of the political community which has adopted it to maintain its 
indepcndctice in the face of outside attack. 

It is, for example, difficult to see how the Soviet Union could have developed 
a society on Marxist principles if it had not successfully resisted the attempts 
of various uroups, backed by f(?reiun powers, to restore the (utcien re^ww in 
i9iS-H)i(>. Further, it was the military incapacity of the nations of Kastern 
Europe to resist Soviet political domination in I043 that led to their adoption of 
Marxist value-systems rather than those of the pluralistic Western com- 
munities. A conference of the kind at which this paper will be read would, if 
held a few score miles further Kast amon^ political scientists from Kastern 
luiropc and the Soviet Union, be rather different in style and the paper read 
distinctively uticontroversial in content. Even more different would be the tone 
of such a conference if the Nazis had won the Second World War and been able 
to impnse their value-system on Western Europe. Western academics need 
cotistanrly to remind themselves of certain factors in their own situation which 
the Marxists, to their credit, never for«et. (^ur attitudes and aspirations, our 
desire to elimitMte war and create a peaceful and orderly world society, our 
interest \\\ applyinu scientitic or le^al methodolo^'y in order to do so, the very 
processes of the physical and social sciences themselves, all are the fruit of a 
cultural environment rooted in and protected by a certain kind of political 
system about which we must remember two things. First, its values are not 
universal; societies have existed in the recent past which have regarded war 
and vilnence not simply as acceptable but as positively desirable social activities, 
and the state of the world is not yet such that the permanent disappearance 
of such attitudes can be taken for granted. Secondly, the political system 
which makes possible our cultural activities and aspirations is not immortah 
It IS as vulnerable as any other in history to destruction from without and 
disruption from within. A scholar's awareness of this situation is likely to be the 
more acute if his formative years were passed in Europe — especially Central 
Europe— between u}U) and io30. The strategic approach to international 
relations is rooted in this consciousness of the vulnerability of the cultural and 
politicd base from which the political scientist operates. He may need the 
soldier J \d the policeman to create a favourable environment in which he can 
discover ht>w to dispense with their services. 
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Tht* problem ot' the cnturol and U'uitimisatioii of military power has been a 
central concern of writers on international relations since Grotius wrote his 
ht Jure Pacts ct HtW at the be^innin^ of the seventeenth century. It was in 
L'eneral accepted that if States wished to maintain their independence they 
titeJed weapons for their pnuection and that a military capability was a central 
ilernent in their power both to protect themselves and to vfTect the processes 
of international society. Hy the nineteenth century it was widely assumed 
amonK both practitioners and theorists of international relations that the 
preservation of peace was a matter of ensuring a stable balance of power, 
although this was a doctrine from which liberal thinkers were already beginning 
very explicitly to dissent. The exptTicnces of i0!4-'i9i8 brought into dominance 
a largely Anglo-American group of thinkers and statesmen — Lowes Dickinson, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, President Wilson, James Shotwell— who considered the old 
assumptions and prescriptions of power politics to be totally discredited and 
who hoped to substitute for its erratic procedures a firm system of international 
law and organisation preserving peace by a system of collective security not 
unlike the Common Law de\ ice of the posse tomitatm r all members of the 
international community being bound to assist in the repression of felony— 
I.e. aggression — in whatever quarter it occurred. 

This attempt to transfer the concepts and processes of domestic law to the 
inrernatinnal scene both oversimplified the origins of armed conflicts by the 
assumption that they were alwa\s initiated by simple and felonious 'aggression*, 
and overestimated the readiness of certain major or potentially major States to 
accept as tinal the distribution of power, influence and territory of the post-war 
settlements. Further, how were States which accepted law and organisation as 
the basis for international society to deal w ith groups w hich professed a blatantly 
nulitari.stic philosophy, which used force without restraint to impose their 
will both in internal and international affairs, and v. ho saw international lela- 
tions in terms of war, subordination and conquest? Law could be no substitute 
tor pciwer. for without power there could be no law: but power involved 
precisely thf)se strategic considerations of force-levels, arms procurement, 
alliances, staff talks and availability of bases for military operations which 
enthusiastic protagonists of the League of Nations were so determined to avoid. 
It was stgniticant that one of the slogans of the British Labour Party in the 
n>3os was •.■\gainst War and Fascism* and that few people saw anything self- 
contradictory about this until it was almost too late. 

Thus, whereas the First World War was considered by liberal thinkers to 
have discredited the power-oriented approach to international relations, the 
Second World War w as w idely believed to justify it. A new direction was given 
to a subject hitherto considered primarily in terms of international law and 
organisation, by the contribution of scholars who had seen and sometimes 
suffered at first hand the operations of unchecked power operating in support 
ot ai^ alien value system; notably such eminent European emigres to the United 
States as Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau, Arnold Wolfers and Klaus 
Kne>rr. In Britain K» H. Carr in his Tzienty Years Crisis drew a sharp distinction 
between •Realists' and 'Utopians' in the study of international relations: 
l^etween analysing the international system as it worked in practice, and 
creatitig a model which, however desirable, bore little relation to the realities 
of power. 

This reaction was probably an over-reaction. The •Utopians' of the League of 
Nations did not ignore the factor of military power but were anxious to organise 
it on a more stable basis than that provided by the separate and incompatible 
ambitions of mutually antagonistic sovereign States. The 'realists', at least in 
their earlier writings, tended to equate Tower* with tiiilitary power, or at least 
military potential, at the expense of the capacity to influence the actions of others 
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throiiuh diploniiitic skills, cultural artinities and ideological drives. Such an 
emphasis between 1040 and 1944 ^vas not altogether surprising. Nor is it 
siirpri.'iinu that by the end of the war such 'realist' political thinkers as Nicholas 
Spykman, Arm)ld Wolfers and Hans Mor«enthaii had established flourishing 
>chi>i)ls in American universities which were taking as their bases the very 
coi.cepts of the national interest, military capabilities and the balance of power 
on \shich American political scientists had turned their back twenty-five years 
earlier. Nor, tinally, is it surprising that the political leaders, East and West, 
responsible tor reor^'aiiisinK the post-war world should have seen their task in 
precisely these terms. Mao was not the only statesman of this epoch who 
believevl that power ^rew out of the barrel of u gun. 

Hritish and So\iet leaders found little dirticulty in visualising the post-war 
world as one divided into 'splieres of interest' with appropriate military power 
to detifie and maintain them. The United States was less willing to abandon 
the ecumenical concepts cjf the Wilson era. The cautious warnings of such 
professional diplomats as CSeorue Kennan, that Soviet power must be recoR- 
niscd, accepted and contained, had to contend with moralistic and legalistic 
\iews based on a monist rather than a pluralist view of the world, which saw 
the Soviet L nion !iot as a power to be treated with firmness and caution, a 
potential adversary yet also a potential partner, but as a dangerous criminal 
outside the world comniunity, Xo be punished for its crimes against 'peace'. 
Such crimes were to be deterred and, if need be^ punished by a United States 
which this time would uou as it ha 1 in abdicate its responsibility for 

act'.i^Li as the policeman of the world. 

Frt)m ii>4S onwards the United States thus adopted the 'strategic approach* 
to international relations which the Soviet Union had probably never aban- 
doned. It visualised the world iiv terms of possible armed conflict and so 
C()nducted its policy as to maximise its military effectiveness in the event of 
svK'h a conflict: much as the Powers of Europe had done between 1870 and IQH' 
She \\t»oed and armed allies, attempted to intimidate neutrals and set herself 
the U\^\< of building up and maintaining a nuclear strike capability which 
would en.ible her to retaliate massively, at times and places of her now choosing. 
ti> So\iet auaression anywhere in the world. To this course of action West 
Kuropean Ciovernments* conscious of the presence of Soviet power a few- miles 
from their borders and unwilling to share the destiny of their Kast Kuropean 
iiei^hbouri. saw no cause to object. 

As to whether this policy wa>i necessary in order to balance Soviet power and 
create a stable W4)rld-system or whether it was the result of paranoid misper- 
eepiitui^ *>t intent, historians are not likely to agree, and they would be foolish 
tt> attempt a juduement until they have examined the Soviet archives. Anyhow , 
ui\e?i the ab.>olutist traditions of American f«)reign policy and the natural and 
It'uttimate fears of their Western Kuropean allies, it was entirely understandable. 
Tlie Russians found it as dilficuh as the Americans to accept the possibility 
and the !H'cessit\' of the peaceful co-existence of their two conflicting value- 
systems, and it was easier for both to do so if they could rely on the security 
of their ow n bases. It was also easier for them to do so if they could be sure that 
any major conflict between them was likely to result in the total destruction of 
both. 

This indeed was the situation in the mid 1950s, once both Powers had 
de^elnpcd thermonuclear weapons and an inter-continental capability for 
ilelivt-rinu thein. It was a development which compelled strategic thinkers to 
re-exumine their presuppositions more closjely than ever before. Did it any 
lof.uer make sense to talk of 'fighting' a thermonuclear war? How could one 
deter a potential adversary from inflicting on one's own community inescapable 
and unacceptable destruction except by maintaining the capacity to retaliate if 
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lu Jid; »iiul haw ccuikl siuh a c.ipability lu* niainliiificd ? C'ouIJ one credibly 
fliro»ili*!i the usi* of ttUL'U'iH' wcuptms except if) retaliation tor the use ot' nuclear 
weapons, and if ntK. did one not need a lar^e consentinnal capability as well? 
i'ouUl nuclear weaptMis be useil selectisely to avoid civilia?i targets? Could they 
be used iti anyihiny sht^rt of all-out war? liovv could their use be controlled, 
especially m alliances? Could they be legislated out of existence and if so bow ? 

M'hese and connate matters vvert* exhaustively analysed and discussed in the 
li'n years between 1955 and ii)^>5 bv a ^roup of larj^ely American thi?ikers: 
Albert WohUteiier. Herman Kahn. Heniard iirodie, Henry Kissinger. Robert 
( )suiiod and Thoinas Scbellim* forenu^st amon^' them. AllboUKh most devoted 
tbeni.sebes largely to tech?ucal i|uestio?is. and perhaps only Kissinger and 
< V^jood Wi)iild claim to be political theorists dealing in univ ersally valid 
ciu^epts of internatitinal relatitais. a common attitude is apparent amonj» 
them that marks them as the successors to the •realist* thi?ikers of the ?()40s. 
Cnhlvc the *L'topians* of both the Wilson and the Dulles eras, they accepted 
the iMp«)larity, if not the multipolariry, af the world system and considered 
tl;at its sitabilily was dependent on adciiuate p<)\ver balances. Such a power 
balance, il ey considered, niitiht now be constructed at a far higher level of 
stability tt.an ever before by the devehipment of second-strike nuclear weapons 
capable of retailialint,' against a pre-emptive blow . Such systems were irrelevant 
to the low-level and peripheral conHicls which must be expected in a complex 
world, and appropriate armed forces must be available to Jeter and, if necessary, 
to ti'^ht these without recourse to nuclear weapons. Finally, although Stales 
w«»*ild vonlinue to need weapons-systems of \ arious kinds to ensure their own 
security, such defences were always liable to be seen as a threat by pot»'ntiaI 
a^l' er-iaricN ; while technolouical innovation was likely to lead to competitive 
devt 'opments as expensive as they were destabilising. Agreements, tacit or 
explicit, on arms control were therefore a necessary element in international 
stai^ility. 

M'hiN jrovip CiHitained thinkers whose views often conflicted sharply, but m 
u'ei'.eral they saw their role a^^ beini? to make weapons-systems ifi Rcneral, and 
nuJe.ir weapons in particular, coiitiibute to the stability of a trjulti-polar 
world as well as to the defence of their own community and its value-system. 
As aid.* t » clear thinking scjme of them used techniques of yanie-theory and 
s\>tfm'» analysis which wv.Te sonulinies useful, sometimes not. Their success 
in j.iir.i!!^ the attention of intbu'titial poUtical and military leaders brought for 
ni.i: <'f them a deuree of in*, t >l\e!uent in the formulatitm of l/S government 
pttlu ulrcb naturally earned them the odium of tho^e, such as Hn)fes,sor Noam 
Cit-»:n>k'. . who disliked that pohcy and its results. Hut they were also attacked 
b\ 'liov who, like I'rofessor Anatole Uappoport. condemneil their acceptance 
or urniN n\ reference which contained the possible use of fiuclear weapons at 
all. .irnl who denieil that the '«ame* of power politics was worth playinu. 
M ich wf tb.is cofitroversy wa.^ conccriied too narrowly with the problems anil 
np'Miis "f the L'nitcd States to cofitribute ureatly to a ^'cneral theory of inter* 
nav«»MaI relatn>ns. Hut the critics of these Htrateuic theorists tcfidcd to by-pass 
thr . 't.MMUHur dilemma: how. if one foreswears the use of nuclear weapons, 
titu'^ oFK' .ivtud beintr at the mercy of those who do not; and if one abandons 
the iame of power politics (which is anyhow not so much a uatne as a cofitinuous 
:u d ivc'v .ip.ible process (^f intercourse) how does ofie in the lonj» run preserve^ 
;iU unst tht>se who ilo m^X share them, the values which led one to abdicate in 
the tirst place? .\ soluiion to this dilemma needs to be as valid for the C^cechs 
ai.-.l rhe Israelis as tor the Cnited States. 

CriticiMiis of Cnited States policy have naturally focused on .\merican 
at '-.oils ir^ \ ietnam. Hut such criticisms have come as much from withifi the 
srra'e;!K- conununify as from without. Such 'realists* as Hans Morj»enthau 
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cotuiemtu\l from the Ncry hf^inmiiK so «r;u*»>iiosf a \isio!i of where Aniencaii 
interests and frontiers lay. Others agreed with the Administration that American 
interests demanded a stable and friendly government in South N'ietnam and 
that armed assistance was probably necessary to protect it against invasion 
from outside and subversion from withiji; but they considered the military 
methods used for this dehcate task to be about as appropriate as stoppii^^; a 
decaymK tooth with a bulldozer. V ietnam' has become as emotive a term for 
this generation as 'Munich* or 'IVarl Harbour' was for the last, and there :s a 
u'rave danger that from this experience, as from those, hasty conclusions will 
be drawn and given a universal validity which subsequent experience will show 
to be entirely spurious. Nevertheless it w as a strategic approach to international 
relations, a desire to deny an area of potential siunificance lo an adversary, a 
determination to prevent the balance of power tilting to their disadvariTage, 
that let! to the American involvement in X'ietnam; and that in\ohement 
illustrates \ery clearly certain dangers inherent in the strategic approach. 

The Hrst danger is paranoia. This originates in the quite justiHable perception 
that security is seldom attainable by purely passive, territorial defence. It is 
always desirable to have friendly territory beyond one's borders or the capacity 
t«) control the seas around one's coasts to prevent the accumulation of over- 
whelming forces for assault or the imposition of a blockade. If the surrounding 
territory is not friendly but neutral or negatixe, security considerations dictate 
that 4ine should have the capacity to prevent a possible adversary from con- 
trolling it; if neces.sary by doing so oneself. Sr) imperceptibly one may extend 
along a gamut, from the muradefeme, which is the defence of ones own 
territory, to concepts of mef>aje/ence, which may appear to others to involve 
little short (»f world conquest. In 191^1 for instance, the British General Staff 
were recommending the permanent occupation of the area between the Black 
Sea and the C aspian in order to protect the frontiers of India. The German 
(teneral Staff at the same period were insisting on war aims invoking the 
permanent occupation of Belgium and the French coast to the mouth of the 
Stwme as well as the Baltic coast as far as Finland to enable them to defend 
CJermany in a Second World War. President Eisenhower's view, that the 
integrity of Laos was essential to the security of the United States, Was an 
identifiable example of the same process at work. 

The second danger is a solipsism which takes account of other communities 
only as agents or patients in one's own strategic platis. The Soviet Union is 
interested in Chechoslovakia only as an element in her own security system, 
and will permit only such internal development.s in that society as do nut 
conflict with that r61e. For seventy years, fmm, 18S2 until 1952, the United 
Kingdom treated Egypt in precisely the same fashion, as an element in her 
Imperial Defence System rather than as a community with legitimate interests 
and aspirations of its own. In the same way successive American governments 
have tended to see Vietnam as a pawn — or, rather, a domino — in a global 
strategic confrontation, an area to be defended whether the people concerned 
desire it or not and whose governments were to be supported or abandoned 
only in so far as they were prepared to co-operate in their defence. The interests 
of the \'ietnamese people themselves became subordinated to American 
concepts of global security. 

Finally the N'letnam conHict has underlined the g«*eatest danger of all; that in 
fighting to defend a system of values one loses sight of the very \ alues one is 
fighting to defend. This was no problem for societies which accept war as an 
intrinsic element in political life; for Nazis who quite frankly elevated brutality 
ami violence tr) the status of virtues, and for Marxists who believe equally 
frankly that the cause of the revolution creates its own value system and that 
actions are permissible or otherwise only in so far as they serve, or fail to str\e. 
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llu' ;iL>ri>rkaI di.iloctic. It U a problem only for Christians and humunisits who 
s.-o -htM- \aUu's as absolutes. What is or is not permis.sihlf in war, what causes 
ju^Mtv rci.HirM- to wdv. Jus in hello aiid>v ml helium, have perplexed them tor 
seven hu'ulred years. The development i4 nuclear weapons has sharpened this 
perplexity to the point ot aniiuish. What cause, even survival itself, can justify 
the^:nthctic»n (»t' death and sutVerini^ on so cataclysmic u scale? The horrityinL» 
prj^'..pvi* of luulear war indeed tended to make people for«et the perfectly 
avfe.juate horrors of conventional war. and perhaps the worst horror which it 
ifu otves . not what can happen to the \ ictims hut what can happen to the \ ictors: 
their protiressive hrutalisation. their «rowin^' contempt for human life, their 
aherution from the standards they are in principle tiKhtin« to defend. Whc> 
tiijhts with Dravjons. said Nietzsche, shall himself become a I>rai;(in. 

Ml these dangers of the strategic approach to international relations have led 
men ot the highest intellectual ability and academic attainments to condemn 
It a/, a totall> immoral and counterproductive attitude to international politics. 
I'hi si- who do so. however, merely impale themselves firmly on the other horn 
i»f the dilemma; he who does not fi«ht with Dragons may be devoured by them. 
A tailure to adopt the strateijic approach may place one at the disposition of 
sonvbodv who does, ()ne*s community may become willy-nilly part of some- 
body else's security system, ox an area contested between two rivals. 'I'he 
values !>ne professes may be eliminated as inconvenient irrelevances by groups 
uith the \m11 and the power to do so (and those who tiiaintain that this cannot 
happeji base to ignore a depressingly lar^e number of examples, historical and 
contemporary, to the contrary). Statesmen are normally expected to provide for 
the security of their communities, and those who in the past have failed to do so 
have not earned the gratitude of posterity. The path of strategic wisdom may 
of?en le.id them to a policy of neutrality or non-alignment. It may lea<j them 
inr.' ,illi,irees. It may lead them, as it has Israel and YuRoslax ia. into a posture 
ot self-reliance. lUit no statesmen -not even those of India, in spite of Mr 
Nehru'.-i pristine hopes of doing no- -has yet found it possible to abandon the 
,sira:emL approach altouelher. 

The thesis of this paper may therefore be summed up as folh)w\s: 

a. \ r.ue->\stems, including those which seek the peaceful resolution of inter- 
futit)nal conflict, do not have a self-evident and universal validity, hut are 
f:te outcome of peculiar cultural and political conditions prexalent in certain 

pes of communities, 

b. "/heie conmuintties are vulnerable to vi(»lent intimidation, dispersal and 
niusica! destruction. 

c. >Mte>n'.en are expected hy the communities which tl.ey guide to take 
vharevvr nteasures appear necessary to ensure their pmtectiou against such 
d mger^. 

d. Vnw-y^ carefully c(»ntrolled. the measures they adopt may he seen hy other 
t .»mmuiiines as threats and therefore prove dysfunctional! They may also be 
ii-.structn e t^f *he Nalue-s> stems they are designed to protect, 

e. A strategic appruach to international relations, as one approach among 
- 'verai being simultaneously adopted, is inevitable and necessary, so long 
;i'4 It IS constantly *|ualiHed hy other factors. A strategic m/rw of inter- 
ritior.al relations, that is a system oriented entirely towards conflict, is 
♦ .'xcept (»t course for cultures which set a high value on conflict) counter- 
productive since it is likely tf> produce conflicts rather than avert them. .A 
'•rutegte approach may he necessary to produce conditions of stability 
viinh %m11 make possible continuing peace; but other, more positive 
r'oa>ure>. are needed to create peace itself. 
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Summary of the di$cu»ston 

0»mnu'nts by PrutVssor Nils Ataluii: The 'stiMtc«if approach' >\unik\ lu- 
wide ciu)u^:h to iiuliulc various forms of force, not just armed fc^rcc. as a means 
of imposing: one's will iMternatinnally. Also, while the state can be the yuardian 
t»f value systems, it can interact its well with other states in proteeiinu common 
interests and values. 

IVtjple's views of international pi»litics are et)?Kltti«)ned o)nsiderahl> by theif 
enNironment. 'l*he tlieorisiny of Amctican specialists on power politics is 
noticeably mtkiential in Kurope, This illustrates the pc»int that value sysiims 
arc not only the 'outcome of pecuUar cultural conditions', but perhaps just a.s 
impt)rtantly the result of external intUieiices. 

(Jeneial discussion: The yrowth and enlar«emenl «)f the Common Market 
hi^hhuhts the decline of power politics in Western Murope. said Mr Winter, 
He suuuested that this development would change the patterns of international 
relations ^-reatly. They would be altered tc«) by the youth culture we are facinu. 
which calls for a new value system; there were even stime youth who maile a 
v alue of not havinu values, Mr Wolsk said that many students today are not 
interested in 'intellectual frameworks', but only in a searchinK examination 
ui all values, 

Professtjr Kroneti pointed out the moral dilemma of the strale^iic approach 
to world politics: if the price of livin« like a Drayon is \o bvcumv a Hra^on, who 
wants it? The aim should be a common basic value system for all mankind, 
with, as its cornerstone, the admoniliiMi that *Thou shalt not kill' is stronyer 
than 'Kill anyway'. 

The strategic approach can be seductive, to nations as well as teachers, 
suuuested Mr Wolsk. Was World War 11. for example, caused inore by lack of 
will and preparedness on the part »)f the Allies, or by the injustices of the 
Treaty of Versailles? The struteyic approach should be supplemented by 
Dthers. 

Mr Becker su^'^ested that students could learn about states and international 
politics by studying the school itself as a political system, 

I)r Burton challenged those who se«'med to think that *strate>:ic studies' 
ctmstitutcd the starting point for effecfive teachin«. The stratepic approach 
would bore most present-day students, who are uninterested in preservin« 
institutions and who are perfectly ready to challenge authority when that 
authority is not legitimised. It is possible that undue emphasis on the nation- 
state and the system of states obscures a far more important problem: change 
and the adjustment to chanye. In re-lhinkinp political systems, (me does well 
to consider that loyalty can be piven at several levels, none of them necessarily 
incompatible. 



There was considerable discussion of simuhtion ffames as a means of teaching 
about international politics; some teachers present knew of the method, or had 
used it. DevelopinK rapidly in the United States, these pames are now bcKinninK 
to be used in Europe. Simulation involves various forms of role-playin« in 
which, for example, pupils take the parts of foreign ministers and other actors 
in an internati(mal situation. Simulation of decision-making appears to help 
pupils understand current evetits better. 

Professor .Andren suyuested that in countries not employin« force inter- 
natitjnally, such «ames mi«ht not be relevant. There are alternatives, said Mr 
Nesbitt: he cited one simulation Kame called '(iuns or Butter', in which 
•countries' that can stay out of an arms race tend tn win. Mr Becker said that 
manv of the uames are often 'stacked' in some way; Professor Pick observed 
that this could have its dangers. Dr Burton felt that such «ames, if used, nnfihi to 
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stri'ss dtxisiun-niakinir pnurssi'S thai N\ill lulp students ina\iniisc the xalucs 
tht'V bflii'\c iinpnrtiifU. Miss Ucardoii suy^cstcd usiii^ Several kinds of j^anus, 
Si) that students would ha\e an opportunity to sec which systems conform best 
tt) their o\Nn aims ami values. l)r Sehiitze Ciuinsi'llfd caution in usiny simulation, 
which nii«hi <»nl\ strcnuthen prejudices. One needs to possess a ^reai dcid t)f 
uiforniaiion before t>ne can play most such panics intelligently. 

Mr Jones prelVrrcd *ii\e' evidence, such as real documents on the interaction 
nt Kinopean powers, tii ^:ames, lie cited the Humanilies l^rojects, pn)duccd by 
Iteinemann in Knuland. 

In suniminu up, Prufesstir Howard noted: 

1. That the younu who prc»fess entirely new value systems are nt»t repre- 
se»iiali\e of all youth, nor arc the *new values' concordant with one another* 
The counter-cuhure is simply one aspect of the present ccmiplex Atlantic 
culture, 

2. 'I'hat the existence of f4)rce as an oprtiMi tor uovermnents makes it essential 
thar eduoat(>rs ileal wirh it, yet the sirate^ie approach is <)nly one anu)ny several 
which should be useil. 

I'hat the straiejuic appn)ach will «)n!y justify itself in the jon^ run if, by its 
application, conditiotis are so stabilised that systems can be re-structured» 
rnakinn the use of force no loimer necessary. The motto of the strategic ap- 
proach mi^ht be; 'If you wish peace, then understand the problem of war*. 
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The Systems Approach 

By J. W. Burton, Director, Centre for Analysis of Conflict 
University College, London 

I start with the proposition that the images we have of world society deter- 
mine poHlics. Put in another way, decision makers and politicians develop 
policies on the basis of the assumptions they make about the behaviour of 
t>thers and the nature of the world system of states. The traditional image and 
the one that is most widespread is the image of a system in which the state is 
the main actor. In this image, each is a potential aggressor. 

It is easy enough to see why this image is so widespread. Originally, the 
prime role of the political unit, the state, city or smaller unit, was to defend 
its members against others. The main role of the state is still conceived to be 
a defensive role. Out of this kind of conception arises a language and system 
of thought— collective security, internal law and order, defence of the state 
as a legal entity, nations of domestic jurisdiction, and so on. An international 
organisation based on states such as the United Nations comes to be almost a 
conspiracy among states to assist one another, especially when they are not 
obtaining the support internally which would justify their existence. In a 
Kiafran situation, a moral obligation is beliesed to rest on the world of states 
to assist against a secession movement, African states which complain that 
their boundaries were arbitrarily drawn and quite irrelevant, in that they cut 
through traditional tribal areas, seem to have agreed never to query one another*s 
boundaries, but to help preserve boundaries. 

'l*his image or model of world society based on states has been called the 
•billiard ball' model. There is the notion of different-sized balls coming into 
contact one with the other, the direction of each being the outcome of the 
relative momentum and velocity of those in contact. The contact is on the hard 
surface of the outside; what goes on mside within each state is of no concern to 
anyone else. This is domestic jurisdiction. This power model is, of course, 
that which was developed by the people who called themselves the •political 
realists*. But political realities seem now to be forcing us away from this model 
because the inter-state system is more clearly merely one of many systems. 

The Prime Minister of Canada when he took office said to his Foreign Office 
'Let's have a total review of foreign policy, let s have a fundamental look at 
it. where Canada is going and what direction it should take*. A group in the 
Foreign Office sat down and tried to conceptualise Canada's role in world 
atTairs. They were forced to go outside the system of the billiard ball model, 
outside the system of states. Canada was seen as comprising various systems 
and sub-systems at political, regional, federal, and municipal levels. In addition 
there were seen to be many functional systems such as health, education, 
trading, and others. Then they looked at the rest of the world. They saw not 
merely other states, but systems very closely linked to all their own functional 
systems. This is probably the first time a Foreign Office had acknowledged the 
inadequacies of the traditional mode of thought, the billiard ball kind of model. 
It is clear that there are very many systems, transactions, and inter-actions that 
cut richt across state boundaries, and that are not necessarily under state 
control. 

What is a system ? 

.A system is an inter^action between units of the same set. If there is a trading 
system within a state or externally that involves inter-action between units of 
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the same M*t. Thciv avx certain properties of systems which aro importaiu. 
For instance, there is the property of seH-maintenance* in conditions in which 
systems arc all the time muieryoinu change There are problems of adjustment 
tt> changes m the external environment, One of the essential conditions of a 
*»vstem is that it should have the ability to adjust to the environment; if it dovs 
wot, it ^<)es out of existence. This is not a vital matter. On the contrary, we 
cannot have any devel«>pn)e:nt without change in systems in relationship, 
i'ltizens belon^iini; to many different systems and they chanj^e their member- 
ship as systems change, vanish, or are created. 

The characteristic i>f traditittnal society is the absence of change. In the 
billiard ball model, variDUs actors are interactiiig, touching as it were only on 
the >arface; what is u«)ing on inside being of no concern to anyone else. 'I'hcse 
billiard balls have boundaries and indeed one of the main roles of the state 
>eems to be to defend these geographical boundaries. Hut a system has none. 
There are points between which there is interaction. Inside each there are sub- 
systems interactiiMi. When you go into a factory, you can draw ilie geo- 
graphical area ar«)und this factory; but the factory itself comprises a set of 
svNtems and sub-NVstems by which management is put int<» otHce, by which 
certain production and distribution aetiNities are carried out, and so on. The 
T(»tal activity can be broken down and analysed in this way. Most systems at 
-^onie le\ el c»r other cut across state boundaries, just as factory transactions do. 

it could be said that any interactions between points inside and outside states 
art- under the control of a central authority located within the geographical 
boundary, and that, therefore, ultimately, the interactions are between authori- 
ses. iUit this is the formal, and not the practical, state of affairs. In reality, all 
interacti<Mis acn^ss state bi>undaries are not through and under the control of 
^tate authorities. Indeed one »f the great problems states have at the moment 

that they cannot control many interactions. This is the problem that the 
So\ iet I *nit»n and other countries are facing at the moment. 

S*» we have, 1 think, a concept of the state which is quite ditlerent from the 
bdhard ball c»ne of interacting entities: a cluster of systems, some of which 
operate mainly within the geographical boundaries of the state, many of which 
operate across the'se bouiularies. 

I laving arrived at this point, we can see the possibilities, indeed the inevita- 
bility, of conflict between system and system. This is part of a normal de- 
velopmental process. Conflict between systems tends to e.^calate. If we can 
take a simple example from the industrial field, any conflict between manage- 
ment atid union in a particular industry tends to escalate, and management 
L'i»es for help to its own federation, or ultimately to the national union. In due 
c<»urse, states can beci>me involved in conflicts between industries in diflferent 
ctumtries. In the (Jreat Depression of the 'thirties there was a threat to the 
textile sub-system in Britain from the whole international system of the textile 
mdustry. On the assumption that a state's role was to protect its citizens against 
external threats, the United Kingdom soon became involved in the competition 
between the textile industry of Japan and the textile industry of the United 
Kingdt>ni. This conflict (juickly escalated from a conflict between systems 
to a contlict between states because the threat to the textile system was, in 
political terms, regarded as something atTecting the 'national interest*. Thus 
there w as originally a cr>nriict at a systems level which in the n<»rmal etuirse of 
evei^ts wrnild not have led to much escalation. ^I'he textile industry could have 
gcuie c»ut of existence, the electrical industry in the South could have increased 
m production, attracting transfers of labour and capital. Hut in this case the 
rate of adjustment was so great that the systems themselves could not ct»pe 
with It, the conflict escalated, anc^ states were brought in. This is merely an 
example of a condition of conflict between system and system, giving rise to 
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cuitdict hvtwccn NVNtctu atui »tatc» and finally bctuccn >tatc and state bvuuise 
du' itidu.Htrial tiystctns concerned crossed international hmuularies. 

A multiplicity of systems interacting 

It will he seeti that it is important to niake the distinction between systems 
and Ntates. whet) analysing conflict and its escaUtioti. Hy this means the spilU 
o\».-r cit' domestic conflict can be traced. Furthermore* a concept of systems 
interaitini: is, I think» a more realistic one than a concept of states interacting. 
After all, the interaction of states is only one of many. 'l*here are many systems 
of interaction in WDrld society. If we were to analyse systems separately, and 
supernnpose one on another— tratfio movements, cultural movements and so 
on - Wf would uet a Iniild-up of interactions. 'The *map' of world society would 
be one cobweb of transactions imposed on another, and the ima^e of world 
society would be one of concentrations of activity in some points and, of course, 
less activity in others. Such a motion helps to show that world society is not 
just ititeraction between states. It shows too the role of states. 'i*he role of the 
Mate can be a defensive role, as it has been traditionally, or it can be a role of 
actively intervening to assist systems to adjust to the external environment. 
I'siiiK' systems notioiis, one can see much more clearly how conflict escalates. 
Furthermore, the emphasis all the time is on change, adjustment to change; in 
the state model, the emphasis is un maintaining w hat is« and on resistance to 
change. 

'I'he concept of open systems is a fairly important one. Most traditional 
studies of international relations deal with closed systems. They analyse the 
behaviour of a particular state in relation to a particular situation as though the 
rest of the world environment were not particularly rele\ant. '^l*he whole 
notion of system invites attention to the rest of the environment, and the 
response of the system to the world. A different langu;ige emerges from this 
different image or concept of world society. DifTereiu options are thrown 
open as to how otie h nidles conflict — whether one handles it within the de- 
fensive framework or within a systems framework, endeavouring to assist 
adjustment to change and to the environment. 

Using the systems concept in instruction 

The child in school from a very early age is introduced to the billiard ball 
model» involving a physical map of the world showing various state boundaries. 
The political map which is learned in geography is the predominant imtij^c 
presented in teaching history. The map c)f the world is useful from one point 
(»f view : It shows b«)W to get from A to B, but that is about its only use. I 
know that there are other uses that the map of the world has been put to. 
British subjects, for example, were taught about Empire and gained satis- 
faction from looking at world maps because most of them were pink! But the 
map of the world has no function other than to show how to get from A to B, 
aiKt even this lhw he misleading, because in terms of communications, for 
example, one di)cs not go from A to B as one would think by looking at the map 
of the world. If one were in Asia, one would not communicate from A to B. 
Most likely one W4)u!d go through London or some other metropolitan centre, 
because this is the way communications are arranged. If one wants to com- 
municate between .\ and B across the Atlantic, one would probably go through 
outer space. So e\en from this point of view it is not a very good model to 
use in early education. Worse still it is a power model, it looks like a power 
model. l*here are large and small states, and the emphasis is on the inter-state 
system dominated by the more powerful states. 

One could argue that this is a good starting point for children because it is 
Nimple. But distance is one of the concepts that children have most difficulty 
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alxMr. i"ur?:uTtnore, \vc arc iiitrcKluciiiu childrtMi to models whit'h iu>t 
relate cre.irlv" t(» reality. Political reality tells us that there are many other 
kinds nf ;rjt,T.iCiions. ijiiite apart from the interactions of states. Why start 
iliildreri t'lf of\ a false course? 

Can we iiUroduce eliildren l«i a ditVerent concept? Can vse reasonably ask 
ihetn t » ef.terrain a model which is n<U this power model, this billiard ball 
inodi'l r C ar. we introduce them in notions of systems? 

i 'mMren at the primary level in new mathematics are aci|uainted at an early 
sta^e v ith .>vfv. 'I'hey are able, because of the use of blocks of different shapes 
and ditVereiu colours, m ^vt the concept of sets. They know what are the same 
things and what are dilVerent tbini*s. They have a concept of relationships 
betwei-n sets; this is the basis for sysVems thinkinj^. Relationships between 
utnt> of the same set. and even the notioa of systems, are not forei^^n to children. 

There a pi>p programme on the IJHC that starts off with ^»reat drama, 
*Let all systems «n* and this means somethinj^ to children. Klectronic systems 
and other systems tiash on the television screen : they are the systems and sub- 
systems of the pn»uramme. 'I'here is a producer here doinj? various things, 
there is somecine else doiny various thinys, and there are people dancing on 
the tloor. and presented before them is the undl situation bniken down into 
the sub-systems» and the anniRincer says T.et all systems go'. Of course he 
is usinu these words because children look at space travel and the commentator 
?iays *somelhin^ has j^one w ron^ with the electrical system*. Kvery child knows 
they do nnt have to take the whole mechanism of the ^adj^et to bits. A diagram 
is flashed on the screen, and one can pinpoint what has gone wrong. There is 
a sub-system in the electrical system and one can soon find the fault. Further- 
more, childreti are aware of the way systems interact and change, they are 
aware of the problems of decision-making in quite sophisticated terms, because 
they are aware of the need to note feed-back from the environment. 'I'hey are 
ijuite knowledtieable abdut self-guided systems because they could not ftillow 
space travel without this. If one talks t*» young people in terms of cybernetic 
models, self-steering models, and the way in which decisions are taken, they 
understand. 'I'hey ha\e a basis for knowing that if, because of some obstruc- 
tion, one cannot reach (»ne's goal, he changes his direction. One then has to 
calculate how to change one's direction again to reach his goal. This is not 
complicated thinking in the space ago. There is, of course, no need to use 
terms hkc 'cybernetics*. The concept of decision-making and theory about it 
can be be dealt with in simple language, but still with this cybernetic model in 
inind« 

Schematic representations of systems 

I have here a map of the world which overcomes some of the problems of 
projection. It is a world drawn in fact just like a physical map of the world 
IS drawn, bur the area of the states is represented by blocks. Instead of draw- 
ing the u'et>araphical outline, the state is represented just by blocks. This is a 
uood siartit^u point in the sense that this is not a great break from the ordinary 
physical map because the space and space relationships are depicted. It is then 
an easy step to show the map of the world, not in terms of space, but in terms 
of pt)pulatin!i, the area of the block being drawn proportionally to population. 
.Xustralia becnmes insignificant. 

This is another way of conceiving the realities of relationships between states. 
Superimposed on this map are the numbers of Catholics in the various countries. 
The darker the area the more dense the population of Catholics. It is possible 
to superimpose all kinds of different information; this is the beginning of seeing 
relationships and transactions between difTerent areas. The same kind of map 
can be drawn s«» as to give children an image of world society according to 
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fiUTjiy, ciUT^jy hvin^i a ineasu»-c of dcvflopnicnt. A ditrcrent notion of p(»!;:ical 
realism is prfsciited. 

'I'hcsc nKips still do not tell us much about hthaviour. 'I'hcrc haw been a Itvv 
attempts tt> show interactions of systems. One is in the recent edition of the 
Oxford Economic Atl:is, which depicts the petroleum industry, *I'here are 
shown the points of production and consumption and the flows between. 1 
have taken fuit some other transactions. Starting with the obvious ones of 
communications, it took three months to obtain the data to show the inter- 
actions over twenty-four hours of aircraft movements! 'The same thin^; can 
be done for almost all interactions. In due course (Mie could create map^ at a 
behuNioural level which depicted the interactions of ideolo^jical, relifjious, 
and other sympathies. 

Portraying integration and disintegration 

Lomuiy back to the sets for a moment, how does one explain to noui*^ pmple 
why there is in South-east .\sia a total failure of much political interaction 
and cooperation? One can use verbal means and point to problems of etimic 
ditTerences in Malaysia, and so on. 'I'his does n(»t mean much to youn^j children. 
Hut they are aware of sets. The political reality is that in Asia there are many 
interactinu sets. In Malaysia there is a Communist faction. A number can be 
put ti) It fairly accurately. There is a Chinese ^jroup. In set terms the individual 
can be both Chinese and Communist. There arc those that identify with 
Malaya. They could be Chinese, Malays or Communists. There are those 
whn are Malays and whose main identification is with other Muslims. One 
can identify these sets and then look at the likely external points of interest 
people in these sets look to when tliey feel threatened. The Chinese look 
ttiwards Pekinu, the Muslims look towards Indonesia, another ^roup looks 
ttjwards Britain, and still another looks towards the United States. Now if 
(»ne does the same thin^ w ith, for example, Indonesia and finds the same kinds 
<»f sets, then it is fairly elear why any attempt at integration leads to internal 
vlisinte^ration. It is not necessary to talk in these terms. One merely shows 
the sets and it becomes very conspicuous that if the same things happen in 
l?idonesia, the Chinese will think that the attempted integration at a tjovern- 
mental level between Malaysia and Indonesia is aimed against the minority 
in each state. This sets up all kinds of internal tensions. We have the Rovern- 
ments of this area saying *we*ve made about six attempts at some kind of 
integration, every time it has led to disintegration internally, let us not try it 
a^ain*. K\en children can be led to the observation which Deutsch came to 
only after a lot of empirical work, that there can be intepration and cooperation 
betweeti different ^jeo^raphical areas, between different states, only once 
there is a hiyh deyre of integration internally, .\ttention is focused on an internal 
problem as a cause of conflict, rather than any international source. This is an 
insij^ht which is otherwise reserved for post-graduates! 

The aim of instruction 

These notions *)f sets, systems, and cybernetic aspects of decision-makinu 
are not foreign to quite young people, even primary level children, because 
they relate st) much to the basic notions to which they have already been intro- 
duced, particularly in the area of mathematics. But we need to go further. 
Showing sets and the diagrams to which I base referred, does not show be- 
havioural interactions, but this can be done. Children can draw networks of 
railways, for example, in Kurope, they can draw all kinds of other cultural 
iiiteractions, they could cn en draw up the interactions, the sets, and the systems 
represented by their pen-friends. *rhere arc all manner of exercises one can 
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w.wv r I children which l)rim; hiirnc ti) tlicni that \\(»rld M»cit'ty is not jiiht an 
iiitt r->»iatf sy^tfiiK as icprcscnti'd In* the hilliiirJ ball model. 

What \\v arc aimni« at. Mirdy. is to focus attention on the fundainentiil 
pii»hleius tlut exist in world society, I am not sure that they are the problems 
lit pnwcr. atfuression. and defence which are tltrosvn up by the billiard ball 
nindel; ihcy set?ni much nn.re to be problents of social iind political interaction 
and change within a state, which spill over to inter-state relationships. We 
have c*)ncentratcd on the le«al entities, the nalion-slates, but experience ant! 
empirical f\idence in Wdild society tell us that the kwal entity is all the time 
hvu\^ challetiued, particularly if it does not have a broad basis of social and 
political support, if it does not ba\e a leuitimised status. We want to «ive 
children the tools with which they in the future can think about a distinction 
between what is le«al and what is le^'itimised, to think about shared values 
acr«'Ns national cultures. We need to «ive them some way in which they can 
thii.k abtiut C4)ntiict. Conflict is endemic in all social organisations and a most 
dcMi-.tl^le thin«. without which there cannot be any chanRc or any development, 
i'on.Mict leads some systems to change, to yo out of existence, and others to 
urow. We neL*d in «ive children some notion about the difference between 
conriicr which is constructive, desirable, inevitable in any event, and conflict 
w hich u disfunctional. why it is disfunctional, and how it escalates. 

Ir! teachint: undergraduates. I hnally end up with a simulation. It is a verv 
uiistructured one. It is an opportunity for students to try to apply whatever 
ihiTikinu they may have internalised. I think it is \ ery dan«erous to do sinuila- 
tit>n without previous tuition, because all one is then doinjr is reinforcing the 
tmti.ti:> that ha\e been inherited, notioiw which derive logically from a map of 
the world. 

The practical difficulty of using new approaches 

The problem in teachinu alH)Ut world society at the secondary level is 
not necessarily a problem of content, A few years a^o, if one talked to a group 
of people about teaching mathematics, they wouUl throw up their hands and 
say. Ml is impossible to teach much mathematics at the primary and secondary 
levels', and yet today, clearly most primary school children know more mathe- 
matics than their parents. .And they love it. it is not difficult, it is part of their 
play. \i properly ct)nstructed with adecjuate teachinu tools. The problems of 
eoniei-.t are ii»»t really «reat, I believe. The problems of presentinu sets and the 
system process of decisit)n-makin« out of w* one can build the explanation 
of wiirid M^eietv and of conHiet. are not {* ocularly ^reat. 

The ure.ii practical problem is the resistance of the existinu establishment 
to any new approaches. .\t the tertiary level this has been a terrible problem. 
If nne introduces a new model like this, if one introduces a new Ian|»uafie. a 
ditVereiit Net of problems, one is seen to be destroying a lot of textbooks, and the 
\estt d interests of a lot of people. One is challenKinu people to think a^ain, to 
re.id ir.f»re widely, to change their courses. DitFerent people may have to be 
einpl-)\cd. with ilitferent backgrounds, and one is faced with problems of 
adnii!^>trarion which are n»)t resolved even in a decade. Usually it takes a 
CiUiple (yf decades before younger people come on, 

! imamne that at the secondary level the problem is even worse. One 
is dealiML' at that le\el with a larger number of people and more entrenched 
positions. If someone is teachinu «eo«raphy and is interested in the physical 
map of the world, or if someone is teachinu history, which is written in terms 
of relations between nation states, adopting a different approach means con- 
fronting a \n\ of pe»)ple. The difficulties would probably be even greater than 
the ditKculties which have been experienced in trying to change to what is 
kn«>wn as *new mathematics'. 
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So 1 think there are two separate problems here: One, llie content with 
which we are primarily interested, atu! the other, having agreed on a ehanpetJ 
content* how in fact to break down resistances so there could be the intro- 
liuction ot' a new approach. 

! know ihat a first reaction is that conceptual thinking of this nature is too 
ditticult. Indeed, at the tertiary level, it is argued that International Relations 
should b« tauyht only at the post-graduate level: '^iv^' underuraduates the 
certainty, the tirm knowledge of one discipline like the certainties of economics 
I f physiolouy or something of this kitid. Then let them get into this realm of 
u!UHrtainty\ My own experience, teachitip seventeeti or eif»hteen-year-«))d8 
in first year, is that the rate of absorption, of internationalism, of understandinu 
w ith a systems kind of approach is far greater than the rate of absorption of 
the more traditional anproaches. Indeed there is a lot of resistance to the more 
traditional approach because there is a feeling that there is somethinu not 
i)uite ri^ht about it, it is irrelevant, it is inade()uate. When later, in perhaps 
sec<)nd or third year, one introduces students to the more recent literature, 
they ask, 'Why did you not tell us this to start with? You pumped all this one 
model, one system of thought into us, and now you are tryinj; to destroy it 
and to introduce another, Why do you not start with it ?' In response to student 
comment, I now throw them into the deep end to be^in with and, like ducks 
without previous experience, they Hnd that they can Hoat and paddle along quite 
readily. I estimate that the systems approach has cut down our teachinu time 
by at least twelve months in a three-year course, allowing us to move forward 
into other areas of concern. 

Summary of the discussion 

Comments by Professor John (Jibson: Kven the small child can understand 
the systems approach, if one begins with the human hein^ itself as a s\'stem, 
m)es on to governance in the home, then the neighbourhood and community, the 
nation-state, and finally the world. One other advantage of the systems approach 
is that it deals with wholeness. 

A disadvantage of the systems approach is its frequent reliance on models, 
which is too abstract for many children. Nor does this approach take suHicient 
account of variables; in reality, systems vary from day to day. 

While the nation-state ts a reality, transnationalism is an oh\ iously desirable 
development and the systems approach paves the way for understanding^ it. 

C*omments by Mr Neshitt: Most schools are probably still using the 
*hilliard ball model* rather than the systems approach. Hurton*s methods, 
with their emphasis on looking at world society as a system, are attractive for 
teachers. 

The growth of functional systems as alternatives to the system of interacting 
nation-states has limitations, however. l*herc are functional and instrumental 
needs that promote the growth of intergovernmental and nongovernmental 
organisations, but it is unlikely that these developments will displace the 
nation-states. World jfovt-mment, if it comes at all, would more likely he an 
imperium of a few strony nations. 

(Jeneral discussion: It mi^ht be dangerous, said Professor Howard, if we 
were to teach children that the nation-state has no reality; humping eventually 
int<) the outside world mi^ht then he quite disagreeable. States do exist and 
they continue to have a considerable capacity for controlling what ^u>es on 
within their hemlers and to some extent outside. They may he becoming more 
porous, but they are still realities. The systems approach can be useful, but not 
if it seeks to exclude other approaches. 

Mr de Reuck observed that althouyh about 9«>"o of the world's 'decision- 
al 
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makers' appear to npcrati* mt the* power thci^ry of iiUcrtiatiniial politics, (ithcr 
hypotheses euii aUo eorrespoml to reality ami he useful. 

Miss Reardon ur^ed that the toucher he prepared to deal with nuiltiple 
realities, mul with multiple perceptions of realities. lie should ask his pupils 
Nvhat they hehe\e the realities are, ask them what they would like reality to he 
in. say, twenty years, aiui then ask, 'Mow do we Ket from here to there?' To 
transcend our present systems, we need confrontation in the schools with other 
p^is^ihle systems. 

'I'he whi»le is the sum of its parts, commented I*n»fessor Daskalakis; over 
the 151 nation-stati's there are transtiational systems, hut if the states— the 
principal huildin^ hlocks were to disappear, most of the transnational systems 
woulil ^(» tot». The individual states a-'c systems also. Part of the teacher's 
jiih IS to CNplain the parailoxes i»f the present day --black and w hite, love and 
hate, etc. cxisfinu together. *I*raditional .Aristotelian lo^ic is not adequate t4i 
explain contemporary social phenomena. 

Mr Wolsk thought that the systems and strategic approaches might be 
Nvnthesised. It would help to uet pupils to think about how systems might be 
vhanued. It is important, too, to look at analytical as well as descriptive reali* 
ties; this helps to dissipate the abstractness. 

The difficulty t»f applying new approaches in teaching was cited by Mr \V<ilf, 
who explained thai his pupils had to be prepared to pass a traditional history 
exann nation. .*\lso, materials 011 new approaches are dithcult to ^vt and require 
a yreat ileal of extra reaiiinu for a busy teacher. Professor Pick expresseil 
sympathy, but also ur^cd that teachers press for curriculum chaujiies when they 
believe them necessary. 

Mr Kelstrup thought that one of the chief problems posed by the systems 
approach was that of relvvana'\ which 'sets' are nn»st important? How are 
ihtferent systems structured, and how do they relate to one another? With 
respect to nation-states: the problem is not whether they exist, but in what 
sense they exist. If the systems approach is not developed into a theory, then 
the idea of 'systems* can itself bec«>me an ideoloKy. 

lM»r the teacher, declared .Mme Joxic-iliernaux, reality can «mly be in the 
plural. One must show pupils how complex the world is, 

I'or Mr Fredericks, the systems approach is simply a useful way to sh<»w 
pupils the interdependence of nations and peoples. The old idea c»f fillin^» 
pupils with knowledire is «one; in its place is the c«>ncept of helping them 
learn how tuuch more they cm and should know, and showing them useful 
new ways of looking at the world. 

Professor Kronen stated the casi* for viewing teachcr-trainin^' as an inter* 
mittent proerss, not simply a tjuestit>n of filling them full of knowledge (uiee 
atul certityinu them as reavly to uo on teachtnu for ever. X'arious forms of 
>ahbaticals ami m -service training are essential if teachers are tc» be prepared 
tor a constantly-chanyinu world, Mr Diakiw agreed, ptiintinK out that the rate 
of accumulation of kin>w!eiiire anil impressions has a dramatic impact on every- 
one tiuiay. but especially the teacher. .\ professt>r at least can be totally im- 
mersi'd in his particular tield. but a teacher must cope with many diflereiit 
fielils and iileas. 

1)r Schiit/e cauti<»ned a^»ainst applyin^» the systems approach too much as a 
mathematical abstraction. Reality is m(»re complicated. IC\tii though one 
worltl system is made up of the 151 nation-states, they are not at alt etiual. 
I'ach of them is chan^'in^» constantly, the relatituiships lietween thein are 
ihanmnu, and the relationships in any ease are extremely subtle and probably 
unmeasiirable. 

Defendmir the systems approarli. Mr de Reuck ileclared that most of our 
writtt-n history and jmnnahsin report acts, not behaviour. Vet In haviour is 
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much more important, aiul is the heart of t'unctionalism. 'More an J more of 
*tKict\*s t'unctinns arc bein« carried out t'unctiiinally and to describe this 
prncess is not tn pose an ahernutive to power politics, hut to explain sornethinp 
that IS «oin« on now, and to view hunian aflatrs to a more useful way. Most 
hutoan acfn itiea ^o on irrespective of yoverninents. The teacher requires skill 
afui intai^ination to teach abtmt this kind of reality, to make abstract ideas into 
Munethmy practical and understandable. There are still ^aps in the systems 
approach, for example, missinu data and adei|uale techniques not yet devised 
for portraymy t'ac^s and lieha\iour in systems patterns. 
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Technological Developments 
and Collective Security 

By Allan McKnight, Senior Research Fellcw, Science Policy 
Research Unit, University of Sussex 

I rirst became aware of the term 'collective jjecurity* as a student in the 
i<>30s; I became aware of *technoloKy'* in the Australian Navy in the early 
1940s. Litvinov is identified for me with the concept of collective security 
according to a simple meaning: 'a policy or principle in international relations 
designed to preser\ e world peace, according to which all countries collectively 
guarantee the security of individual countries, as by sanctions or multilateral 
military action against aggrc*ssors*. Similarly, technology will always have most 
meaning for me by recalling the tremendous advances in the equipment for 
anti-submarine warfare which was successively tntroduc*ed during the X939-45 
war. When 1 compare what we started with in 1939 and what we had ofi board in 
1945. it i> the ditTereiice between a model '1' Ford and a 1970 Cadillac. 

This war was the launchpad for a process of technical improvement in 
weapons nnd weapon control and firing systems which has gone on and on 
over the last quarter of a century; and this continuous increase in destructive 
capability has occurred right across the spectrum of weapons, from the humble 
rifle of the f(»ot soldier to thermo-iiuclear weapons and the means of their 
delivery. The link between armaments and technology is intimate; like Siamese 
twins, it' you feed one. you nourish the other. 

The pattern of weapons development 

Weapon development follows a fairly common pattern. Here is a simplistic 
picture of the pmccss in modern times; Since 1945 it is common practice to 
see all armed forces and their ec|uipment and arsenals as existing for self- 
defefice or defence of neighbouring or friendly or allied states. We no longer 
admit that any military capability has been created for the purpose of territorial 
expansion. In these circumstances, as I see it, the process starts with a given 
state A. Its military planners conclude that the armed forces of state R con- 
stitute a potential threat to the territorial integrity of A and recommend the 
forces and weaponry to insure against that threat. The defensive insurance 
always tends to make the forces nf .\ superior to the forces of B, in (|uantity. 
ijuality. <.ir modernity of equipment, and now H's military planners are pre- 
occupied by the potential threat posed by A; they press for more and better 
eijuipment, which technologists, either in H or in an exporting country, have 
to develop and produce. And so the spiral gnes on and on. Its fullest mani- 
festation IS in the nuclear arms race between the USA and the USSR, which 
is at present poised on the threshold of another powerful plunge into the de* 
velopment and deployment of more advanced families of weapons and missiles. 
But it also applies at the lower end of the spectrum between newly-emerged 
African states, between for example Brazil and Argentine, and (just below the 
superpowers* between NATO and the Warsaw Bloc. 

For example. SIPRI reported in its Year Book for 1968-69 that 'the world 
is in 1969 devoting to military uses nearly 30 per cent more resources that it 

^TechnoloKy must he intcruoven with science in the activities of fundamental 
research, applied research, experimental development, prototypes and .nanufactur<. 
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was doiiik? three years aRo\ Consider thise comparative percentage increased 
in military expenditure as between NA TO and the Warsaw Pact: 

Year SATO Warsatv Pact 

iy65--66 increase— 14M increase — 5 

n)66-()7 increase- '1 2*S increase— 7*0 

(Warsaw is Misadvanta^ed': reaction is ssvift) 
1967 increase • i\i increase — 15 <^ 

t()bS-6i; decrease— 0-4 increase — bSs^ 

*rhe process is the same in the Third World Cuuntrtes, as these three examples 
show ;~ - 

t. In 1^58, only mainland China possessed lon^ ran^e 8urfac^*-to-air 
missiles. Hy 1964, ten countries possessed them; and by iq68, eighteen. 
The last four to aci|uirc them were Saudi Arabia, Algeria, Syria, and 
Thiland. 

2. Likewise, possession of supersonic aircraft spread from one country 
(Israel) in i()57 to 32 in 1968, the last four to acquire them being South 
Vietnam, Jordan, Kuwait, and Peru. 

3. In Latin America during lyhy-bS, military expenditure increased 33 
per cent in Ar^^entina and uyH per cent in Peru. 

Africa showed the same trends (increases in .Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, 
Kenya, (ihana and the Ivory Coast were over 20 per cent in 1967-6K or 
1966-67). 

This competiti\e escalation does not add to security, a point well made in the 
report on the effect of nuclear weapons (Report of the Secretary-Cieneral 
transmitting the study of his consultative ^'roup — L'N Document .A 6S5S -New 
\nrk 1968) which says jn paragraph S4'. 

*. . . It is worth notinu that now here has the development of nuclear weapons 
made it possible either to dispense with troops on the ground or with con- 
ventional amis. Any new country which embarked on the production of 
nuclear weaptms would soon tind that it had entered a new arms race without 
having provided itself with the option of abandcming the old. Thus the 
burden of an arms race with conventional w eapons is compounded us soon as a 
nation embarks upon the path of actiuiring nuclear weapons. Moreover the 
insecurity which would be brought about by entering the nuclear arms race 
would make it imperative to improve cmthmously the sophistication of the 
nucleuY neapofts ami their dehvery systefn^ as xvell as measures for providing 
an early rvarnin^ of impedinf^ attach. The nuclear arms race demands immense 
technological and other resources . . .* 

This pressure f*)r continuous imprn\ement is resuhinR in awful nuclear 
developments : multiple individuully-taruetable re-entry vehicles (MI R V) 
smaller nuclear warheads with Kreater power, ARMs, improvement in missile 
navij»ati*)n and target location and fire control systems. In Chemical Biological 
Warfare, technoloKv seeks new lethal agents, new means of delivery, multipli* 
rocket launchers, clustered butnblet dispersal, etc. 

Illustrating the process of escalation in armaments 

Is it nor insane to devote a larue part of the world*s scientiHc and technological 
resources to the arms race? Is an armsi race necessary? Robert McNumara had 
this to say in 1967: 

'In 1961 when 1 became Secretary of Defense, the Soviet Union possessed 
a very small operational arsenal of interconiiiieiual missiles. However, they 
did possess the technolouical and industrial capacity to eitlari/c that arsenal 
very substantially over the succeediny se\eral years. 
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'Now \\f liavt' tio fvidfiKv that tlu' So\it»tsdid in tact plan ti) fully use that 
tapal>ility. Hut as i lia\c pointed out. a 8tratc«ic planner must be *'cc)n. 
servativc** in his calculations; that is he nuist prepared for the worst plausible 
case and not be content to hope and prepare merely for the most probable. 

*Since we could not be certain of Soviet intentions- since we could not be 
sure that they would not undertake a massi\e build-up— we had to insure 
ai'aitist such an eventuality by undertaking ourselves a major build-up of 
the Minuteman and Polaris forces » • » 

'Thus, in the course of hed^inK a«ainst what was then only a theoretically 
possible Soviet build-up. we took decisions which have resulted in our 
current superiority in numbers of warheads and deliverable megatons, i^ut 
thv blunt fact remains that if we had had more accurate information about 
planned Soviet strate>;ic forces, we simply would not ba\e needed to build as 
lar«e a nuclear arsenal as we ha\ e toilay. 

•Now let mc be absolutely clear. I am not saying that our decision in m)Oi 
was unjustified. 1 am simply sayiiiK that it was necessitated by a lack of 
accurate information. 

•Furthermore. »hat decision in itself • as justified as it was — in the end, 
could not possibly ha\c left uiiaJl'ected the Soviet Union's future nuclear 
plans. 

'Whatever be their intentions, actions— «ir even realistically potential 
actions -on either side relatin^^' to the build-up «)f nuclear forces, be they 
either ofi'ensive or defensi\e weapons, necessarily tri^^er reactions on the 
other side. 

'It is precisely this action-reaction phenomenon that fuels an arms race.* 

Alternative courses 

There are «»nly ftuir possibilities: 
I. ^'onrinuin^^ increases in military capability, whether men or material, and 
w hether in ijuantity or in s«>phisiication; 

A freeze in the current levels, which would perpetuate indefinitely any 

current deficiencies as between A and B as wc hypothecated their motives for 
military decision making ; or 
3. A reduction in current levels. 

The fourth possibility is the elimination of all weapons except small 'cadres' 
reijuired for local defence, with any a^^'ressor beinji met with the collective 
Weight of the small ^cadres' of many other states. This was spelled out in both 
the Lea«ue of Nations Covenant and the United Naticms Charter, but the 
principle was not absolute in either instrument. 'I'he difficulties of liein^ 
assured of effectiv e collecti\e action has led to the preservation in the C*harter 
of the principle of each state beioK primarily responsible f«)r its self-defence, 
cither acting' alone. f)r. collectively, in alliances. 

Arm races do not l^reed security but insr'curity. .Add to this that they are 
completely wasteful of human and natural resources w hich are desperately short 
for international and national economic and s«)cial improvement. 1 believe the 
only logical outc«>me for mankind is a form of security provided by the UN, 
with national military capability beinj^ maintained at only the level necessary 
to pnivide fences to the I'N when required. 

( >ne su^jjiestion has been that all graduates in science and techmiloRV should 
rofuse to w«)rk in military establishments. I do not believe this is practicable. 
1 do believe the recent formation of societies and groups to emphasise the 
<oeial responsibility of scientists will have an efTect within a decade or so. It 
must be remembered that in OMDC* countries, 25 to 40 per cent of our science 
L'raduates are emph)yed in military and related research. In passiny, ntjtc that 
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iH'u t'utu'tions and alnuist ccrtaitily retrainiiij^ will bo necessary fur this Iar«e 
proportion nt rcscarthers. 

Hut I want to stress the important professional tasks to bo performed by 
scientists and technologists in pursuance of disarmament and arms control 
aureemettts. 

International control 

The first re6«)lulion e\er adopted b> tiie I'N Cieneial Assetubly (in January 
ii^^b) called for specific proposals for the control of atomic energy and for the 
elttnination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction and particularly required proposals for 
effective safeguards by way of inspections and other means to protect complyini^ 
states against thv hazards of violations ami evasions'. In 1948, in the context of 
arms reductions generally, certain characteristics of safeguards were agreed, 
namely — they should be: 

—-technically feasible and practical, 
-capao!*' of promptly detecting violations, and 

—non-intrusive and non-burdensome to member states. 

This must be regarded as the remit for technology in arms control, arms 
limitation, ai^d disarmament. Freeze or cutback of arms is always inhibited at 
birth by the fear of the other fellow cheating; each state wishes to be protected 
against 'the hazards of violations and evasions' by another state. 

A large part of the responsibility for pro\ idin>^ this protection falls upon 
technology. Thij; responsibility can arise in two ways, making the technologist 
in some cases a policeman or factory inspector, or in other cases a technical 
assessor to a juridicial inquiry. How do these analogies arise ? 

'I'hat first L'NCJA resolution referred to 'safeguards by way of inspections or 
other means*. In the quarter century which has elapsed since the resolution in 
11)46, achievements in disarmament and arms control have been pitifully few- 
hut they have shown two means of providing assurances to complying states. 
The first is in the Non-Proliferation Treaty, which is designed to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond the Five. That treaty provides for each non» 
nuclear weapon state party to submit to internation inspection by the IAEA* 
to ensure it is not diverting nuclear material to the manufacture of weapons. 
That is feasible because the sine qua nnn for manufacture is one natural element, 
uranium. On the other hand, the draft, treaty to prohibit biological arms pro- 
\ides for the making of allegations of contravention and their investigation. 
The treaty for the Denuclearisation of Latin .America provides for both* 
Hence my analogy of policeman and examining magistrate. 

The role of the technologist in arms control 

What are the fields in which the technologists may be engaged in either 
\erifying that there is no breach of an arms limitation agreement or in in- 
vestigating an allegation? So far there has been an agreement, or there are 
negotiations for agreements, in the following fields: 

- manufacture of nuclear weapons, 

— stationing of nuclear weapons on the sea-bed, 

-manufacturing, of biological warfare agents or their means of delivery, 
—prohibition of underground testing, 

-manufacturing of chemical warfare agents or their means of deli\ ery, 
and for good measure the whole gamut of particular restricti%e measures in- 
\ol\'ed in the SALT discussions. 

•IAEA International Atomic Energy Ageiivy. 
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As MiitTn.ititinal inspoc!(»rs thi* u\h!i(iK>^isis |)ii\c an inmuMNC r.inj^c (ov 
uiMiitiw itntiiitiw. In the \\vU\ of attitnic t^nci'MV, l*»r i»\iitnpli\ ihi n* duty is to 
st.iri in pl.mt dcsi^»n in nrilor tn inhibit diversion of niuli*ar niatirial and tn 
irunrpuiiile \\\ plants as much as and as aci urato and as tanipiM'-pniot'autnnuilid 
niNtrutni'nialinn as possihlr. 'I'his will rcquin* antcccdt^nt ri'stanh antl dt- 
\clc»pnutit. .\hhnui;h L*N(iA urutd all stales in 1955 in ivstarih nu-thdds 
iiiMiri' tlTi'i'tivi' ionirol and inspection ot* nuclear nuilenai. niy assessnienr 
j> that ni the decade up to u^hti, sciniethinu under $.vooo.ooo had heeji spei.i 
in the worlil on such research. This is luilicrously small when eompared with 
rlie s'lin spi-iu on U A I) tor nuclear weapons dexelopment and the ileveloptuent 
• »t rivilian nuclear power. Kecently the I K ili.scloseil that its annual expenditure 
on (til research tor the ])urposes of verityinu amis limitation was j(!40o.ooo. 
Mo>t nt thi.s was spent on seismic ulentiticalion ot' underuromul nuclear 

i-XplosioUN. 

'I'here is the pn)hlem ot' yetting Ltoxcrmnents to accord some decent pritiriiy 
t- r R cs* I) tor disarmament, but then the inventive skill «»f sc:entists ami 
lechnoloLiists \\ill be called tor. 

When tlu* rtile i.s judicial ratlur than policing*, the possilulities of invention 
t«u' the -cimtists and techni»loLM>ts are not so ureal. Hut the exercise ot judicial 
wisdom in niNestijiaiion of alleuatiijhs will also challenge prote.ssion;il skill. 
Then- wdl. in m\ opinion. \u this judicial side of the teehnolouical role, he a 
iU'inand tor one \ery ilistinct .skill; The results of the SAI/T discussions, if 
succi'sstul. will be some freeze or cutback and the t\\(» super-powers will certainly 
acctuiipatiN this by some means of \ eritication against cheating*. ( iiven their 
.uhatueil techiujlouv. they may ea>ily restjbe to police mmuallv. by means of 
the remtite sensing: capability p(»ssessed by their respecti\e satelhto systems. 
Tins Will certainly be contested by some other countries who will want assunmee 
tluit i!ie t\\*) super-powers are ntu e\ adina their obliKutions, either in collusion or 
tioT. I lielie\e one of the tasks of the teehni»li)uists outside the Mij.r Two will be to 
*andit* and fortii iiidepen ''111 judgments of the cllicaey of mutual satellite 
insprclion. 

Viiu will hn\e noticed thai my propositions relatiiiK to the role of the 
s( leiitist and tcchnol(»uisr m disarmament apply ututatis mtUmdia to the pro- 
teetmn t)f the cm ironnient. 

In .short, there is another career a\ailal>Ie to the teehnolot»ist alternati\e 
to the imentoi and inno\ ator «»f the new product or process. The alteriisitive ntle 
is World pi)lieeman and maL'istraie which .should he as satisfying, and pro- 
fe.s.*<i(nially ihalleiniiiiti, while still t:i\int» scope fur invention and innovation. 

Summary of discussion 

<*«)mments by Professor John Carson: It is eas er to teach about Weapons 
ticbnoloviy than about weapons leehiudoyists, so teachers will have to use 
mtnv intieiunty in making this important subject c(»me alive. 

Three rtiles for tethnc»lo>^ists can be set out: 1. a nmral r<»le; 2. a politic«il 
role (as formulat«>r of pcdicy): .md 3. an ailministrative role, e.^'.. as an inter- 
national civil servant m cfillective security or«aiiisations, 'l*be moral role 
ha.s been a matter of concern for a cjuarter century, but ilie p<»litical role is 
newer and inclined to yrow in importance, as dccisuins in public policy are 
atVectr\l niore and more by levels ()f techfU»loyy. 

i General disi ussion: To Mr McKniyht's four ptissibilities f<ir curbing; the 
arni^ race. Professor .\ndreii suutrcsted that President Nix<»n mi>4ht be aildinu 
a fifth: he h.id stated that the I'nited States would be satisfied With a •sutli- 
ciefn\\ rather than snperiorny. in nuclear weapons. This suj:t»ested one more 
precise, itnportant task tor the technolonist : to help define where *<uf}iciency* 
U\r the dcfendinii power lies. How much is enouj^h? 
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Mr nt)lt put hi.s tiiiutT on the moral dilemma ot* the techncjlo^ist — as an 
vNpert. he must «iNe uiisNvers to those who ask eertain i|Lit\sti(jns. Hut he is 
also u member of a community, and this raises ethical questions. In the past, 
to broaden the community one had to convince groups of people that they 
faced a common enemv; today, the only common enemv of man is man him- 
^elf. 

Professor Pick saw the problem of the technoUiKist as a way of introducing 
problems in international atTairs into the science curriculum in secondary 
schnols. 

Mr Jones opined that it is difficuh to interest scientists and technologists 
(including incipient ones) in moral and political questions. Dr Schutze agreed, 
but pointed out that when top-rank scientists have been given political responsi- 
bility, they tended to react positively and constructively. 

Mr McKni^ht thought one might naturally lead incipient scientist/technoh)- 
uists to think about problems of international security by starting with the 
concept of safety. A pupil would naturally be concerned with insuring his own 
safety in scientific experiments, and one could proceed from there. One could 
also illustrate the importance on unified international action by discussing the 
broad implications of the pollution problem. 

A long discussion ensued on the value of teaching about security problems at 
all. Dr Rurton urged that instead, the teacher treat norms of beha\ iour— 
concentrate on what is 'normal and healthy* rather than on breakdowns and 
disintegration. Professor Andren thought this unrealistic; advanced secondary 
pupils would already know quite a lot about conflict from their previous 
studies of history. Professor Pick warned that the risks of the disintegrative 
processes are much greater than ever before; if not checked, they might even 
put an end to life. It wa.s therefore essential that children learn something 
about them, however unpleasant, because they will all be called on to vote. 
Dr Ikirton doubted that children were very much interested in security, but Mr 
Wolsk said that was largely irrelevant; if the teacher is convinced that a parti- 
cular set of problems must be dealt with in the classroom, he must do the 
hard work of making the subject interesting and relevant in the eyes of the 
pupil. Mr Kelstrup observed that all pupils seem to be interested in problems 
connected with work; one could lead into the difficulties of the technologists' 
role, and world atTairs generally, from this starting point. 

Professor Andren noted a tendency among participants to generalise from 
their relatively narrow national experiences. Is there available an outline 
of what is taught about '.vorld affairs in \arious countries? Professor Pick 
recounted efforts now under way, with a Ford Foundation grant, to surx ey the 
teaching of world affairs in the United Kingdom secondary schools. A similar 
sur\fy may later be conducted in the Netherlands, possibly other countries. 
Mr Wolsk referred to a UNESCO study on world affairs teaching, conducted by 
l^rofessor Husen. Its lindings suggested that children respond positively to 
learning about human behaviour because they are relieved to find that their 
parents and other adults are not entirely to blame for the sad state of the 
Wiirld. 

Mr Wolsk also p«)inted out the importance of teaching about world affairs 
early enough; research had shown that the process of 'political socialisation* 
is completed for most children by the age of 12 to 13 years. 

.Another long discussion ensued, this time on the possibility of teaching in a 
'neutral* or 'objective* way, Dr Burton maintained that history, by its very 
nature, is not neutral, and that the teacher stands a better chance of being objec- 
tive if he is as 'totally descriptive of what is\ as possible. He advocated getting 
all the d:\ta and usiim the behaviourist's approach. Mr Holt suggested that 
behavioural scientists were faced with the same necessity as the historians 
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to In- .-% !cc^\i. utul iliiit this vfFt'Lii\cl\ pivsctitod cDiuplcti* iit-utrality. i'ru- 
t'csMir Pick .iiul cahors tell it Wiis impnssihlc for any iciulici tn be neutral and 
that pupiU WiHiM respect the teacher int»re it he openly ileelared his own 
alliiiulc III*, the subject at hand, and then did his best to explain all points ot* 
V lew . 

Mr Ne-ibiit averred that most hisinry. us tau«hi. is valueless and often 
danuerous. Hut one can usefully take certain periods or themes in history to 
illustrate parti 'ular concepts. Mr de Keuck thought however that one could 
not Icarii from history, because *situations are never tlie same*. Insofar as 
piKssible. one should .icek out •morally neutral' data to explain events. 

Nlr iJ\)ub Markussen a«reed that some things, such as the civic system 
<if an cxistinii naiioji-state. could be taught alujut in a neutral way, hut he 
believed ic impossible to teach about nationalism or internationalism objec- 
tiveK. Mr Holt cautioned against llnnkinw that it was possible to apply the 
methods of .science to liuman affairs ; 'one cannot make an experiment With 
man and then repeat .t w ith all the factc)rs remaitiin^ the same*, 

lu sumnnnt; up. Mr McKni«ht referred to the recent report to the OliC^D 
Mim.'.teri uf Science and 'I Vchnoloijy which positeil a new ^oal for the advanced 
OHmtrics: the i|uality of life, not simply more production. 'Hiis concept, too, 
could Sc tirtv'd into the world atFairs curriculum, alongside disarmament* 
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The Peace and Conflict 
Resolution Approach 

By Bert V. A Roling, Director, Polemotogical Institute, Groningen 

My Institute is called the Polemolo^ical Institute. Polemos is the Greek 
word for war, and polemolojiy is the science of war. I chose that name at 
the time, because when I started at my University to establish my Institute 
it w as in the late fifties, during the Cold War. Anything which had the word 
'peace' in its name was bound to fail, because peace was something that was 
Communistic and propaganda and not science. Therefore, I chose this name 
which was innocent, ard a bit mysterious for most people. When I was asked 
for an explanation, I explained that it was research on problems of war and 
peace, and this is also the subject of my lecture. 

Why did this interest in the scientific approach to the problems of war and 
peace start? Some sciences started for reasons of curiosity; people wanted 
tr> know. 'I'his science of war and peace started from anxiety, from people 
hein« disturbed by developments and becoming convinced that something 
shciuld be done. 'l\venty-five years ago atomic weapons were introduced. 
At the time people said *now we ha\ e to change our way of life'. But nothing 
changed. In twenty-five years since the atomic bomb, nothing has changed 
in international relations. I'his is a disturbing fact, because if we don't change, 
then wars will continue to be a regular phenomenon, and wars with atomic 
weapons are a frightening proposition. 

Up to this moment, we have continued to look for peace by means of weapons. 
There was an endeavour to maintain peace via the United Nations. It failed 
because of the clash of the superpowers. Thereafter, one again sought security 
in weapons. NATO and the Warsaw Pact Powers maintain weapons which ha\-e 
the function of maintaining peace by deterrence. The motto of the Strategic 
Air Command (that part of the US Armed Forces in charge of thermo-nuclear 
weapons) is, Teace is our Profession*. And that is true. At this moment the 
search for peace is through deterrence. . This is complicated, especially when 
there are nuclear weapons, and when there are ballistic missiles able to reach 
their goal on the other side of the world in a few minutes. At this moment 
there is no possibility of preventing that those missiles, once launched, arrive 
at their target. Therefore, the two parties are building up second-strike 
capabilities. If one side starts, he may destroy a lot of the military power of 
his opponent. But not everything. Both parties have invulnerable, second- 
strike weapons: missiles with atomic weapons that are going to destroy the 
cities of the country- that has started the attack. And when war starts, they will 
not hesitate to use this second-strike capability. 

The possibility of firsl-slrike capability 

The new technological developments of MIRVs, and anti-ballistic missiles 
and, perhaps, detection of submarines may make it possible in ten years' 
time that one party, or perhaps both parties, might develop a disarming first- 
strike capability. If one can with one first strike disarm his opponent, all 
deterrence falls away. That is the reason for SALT, the present discussions 
between the US and the Soviet Union to maintain second-strike capability, 
to ensure that both parties will have the invulnerable missiles that are able 
to attack the cities of the other one. The SALT discussions, which have been 
called by Nixon *the most important negotiations the US ever entered into', 
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arv .1 ,tt tnainiaitnn>i wiMpuiis vhivvtvil auM:n>l rliocisilianpnpulatiotu 'Hui 
is iu\cs'»ary ti»r pcaco. 

rniuht toiDiiuMil. tir>l. that it is shameful that, atUT 2,000 years nt 
C hrj^tiamiy. wc look for poacc thniuuh ihi* maiutcnaiux' of weapons dircctid 
ai;iiin>t inihaM populations. Secondly, this appn»ach is not reliable, heeausi- 
this scaivh tor peace through deterrence is hound to fail. There are many 
reaMMis tor this instability of the 'balatice of terror', into which 1 will not 
u'o. But it is the conunon opinion of scholars in this field that this way of 
looknit' tor peace is not sutheient. It is hound» sooner or later, to lead to 
uar which imuht he the end of our culture, perhaps the end of the world. 
'V\\\s IS the pn)lWem. It is a matter t»f survival. .\nd this is reality and not 
rhet.>ric. One can imderstand that people wonder whether somethinK could 
be perhaps by aci|uirin« more insiyht and more knowledge. 

Preconditions for overcoming war 

Hi.stnry leaches us that there were other times in which humatiity was 
threatened by disasters. In the sixteetith century there were di.sasters like the 
pla^'.:e and other epidemics. People did not kn«>w where the plague came from, 
and thouuht that it was punishment by the Kods for indecent behaviour. They 
prayed that it would tiot eon)e. but that proved insufficient. There were three 
things necessary to yet rid of tfie plague and other epidemics, First, to know 
the causes; second, to know how those causes could be prevented: and. third, 
it u.iH necessary to know how people could he induced to live in accordance 
with the new insij^hts as to the causation of the plague. 

Thv'se three factors are auain at stake. First, we must learn the causes of 
war, .^ecotul, we must ascertain the conditions of peace; and, third, we must 
tuid ways to brinu peoples and K<>vernments to act in terms of the insights 
uanied through peace research. This third retiuirement is the most difficult 
part «>f peace research. With respect to plague pestilence, the job was relatively 
eas>. Hyuienic measures had to be taken, and there were K'»vernments to ^ive 
t)rtlers. to take measure to purify water and otherwise provide for hyKiene, 
and the> cr»uld ctimpel the people to observe them. Hut today there is no world 
government. And so it is a t|uestion w hether the peoples of the world are w illinw 
to chanue their way of life in accordance with scholarly insights into the causes 
<»f war and the conditions of peace. 

The traditional concept of war 

This .'»tatement that peace science is dealins with the causes of war and the 
ctHiditions of peace looks very simple— more simple than it is, because the 
concepts of w ar an<l peace are n«)t always clear. 

I' H rather clear when we talk about war, Mcjstly we have in mind inter* 
nation.d war. but there are also internal wars. Tlie Hiafra war is certainly 
somethinu rhat concerns peace research. Hfiwever, it is nccessar;. 10 make a 
distmctton between certain types of war. We are accu.stomed in lite»'ature to 
deal with one concept f)f war. the traditional ctmcept in which war is defined as a 
continuation of politics by other means. That is the classical detlnition of von 
C'lausewitzr 'die Fortsetzung der Politik mit KinmischunR anderer Mittel'. It 
concent -i the war started by ^governments because they wanted somethin« 
w huh the\ couldn^t «et by peaceful means. This co»icent of war still dominates 
our thinknm. our military stratej^y. our leyal measures. When in the Pact of 
Pan> ot n)2S war was outlawed, it was then defined as 'a means of national 
polu;. \ That was the detinititni of C huisewitz. Hooks were w ritten before the 
Second World War. as b\ Norman .An«ell, which were based on the thought 
tha* if pet^ple learned tliat *war tluvs not pay*, they would not start wars any 
m«Ti' I iiev Were also based on the concept that war is something undertaken 
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inttnti<)ivally, aiivl \i ow becomes convinced that it does not get one an>-\vhere, 
then perhaps tmc miuht stop. 

Unintentional war 

There is a second type of war which is perhaps also important, that is the war 
which starts without anyone wishing' it: the unintentional, unpremeditated war, 
the war that conies out «)f misunderstanding?, misperception, miscalculation, out 
nt" escalation of a crisis which cannot be controlled. When curi^ent literature 
discusses the chances for World War III, the Clausewit/. war is neatly excluded, 
because no reasonable p)vernment will start a war which would bejso devastat- 
ing that no imn«inable war aim seems sufficient justification. If>^are living in 
the fear that World War III mi^ht occur, then we fear this second type of war, 
a World War 111 which would cc)me without anyone wishing it, without any- 
one aiming at it, by escalation of sinie small emotional crisis, by misperception 
or miscalculation— namely, a war following from the risks of a risky international 
policy. One might even call such a war a 'traffic accident'. 

The meaning of peace 

Thus we have two kinds of war with which we have to reckon, ft •s still more 
Jitlicult to see what we meyn by peace. When we talk about the science of 
war and peace, we mean research into the causes uf war and the conditions of 
peace. What is peace? 

When we look at the United Nations, wc see that it is an organisation aimed 
at peace. Its Charter starts by saying that the people of the UN are determined 
*to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war'. That is the aim of the 
UN: to prevent wars. In that concept peace means no war. It is a negative 
description of peace, the absence of w ar. As a matter of fact it is very important, 
especially between atomic powers, that war is prevented. Still, when one tries 
tf) maintain this kind of peace, then one sees that one cannot, if conditions 
Ci)ntinue to exist in the world which are unbearable, at least for some peoples or 
some states. This is so because tensions would develop, and the suffering areas 
w ould stand up and start fighting to gain a better position. 

Life is conflict, and one can say that the development to a better world is 
mostly through conflict. Emmanuel Kant, the philosopher, wrote in his 
Philosophy of History: *The means which nature employs to bring about the 
development of all its potentialities is the antagonism of these potentialities in 
society, because in the end this antagonism becomes the cause of a social order 
according to justice'. So there can be no question of preventing conflct alto- 
gether. But we want to prevent the violent solution of conflicts. We realise 
that conflicts will always be there, and that they are a stimulating force for the 
betterment of the world. The 'have-nots' will always be out for change, 
while the 'buses' will try to maintain the status quo. Always this antagonism 
exists, and at certain moments it will lead to violence, revolution, or war. So 
when we realise this situation, it becomes clear that to maintain peace in its 
negative sense, we have to find a means of peaceful change. Our aim should 
also be to find a world iti which the most unbearable aspects of injustice do 
not exist. 

So we come to a second concept of peace, peace in its positive sense, accord- 
itig to which peace is a situation in which a world structure exists that includes 
the machinery fc^r peaceful change, and which is in itself a just structure, 
where justice prevails. A positive construction of peace includes the notion of 
social justice. You might say that 'negative peace' cannot be maintained with- 
out a certain amount of 'positive peace'. Both concepts are necessary* when we 
study the causes of war and the conditions of peace* 
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The need for tnterdtscipltnary research 

Ui'Sfiirch on war ami peace is pruhlem^'orieftteii^ and our piohleni is war and 
peace. It is futme^uriettted^ hecause we look at the future and try to chan>»e the 
usual course of history. When we look back, we see wars beyond number. 
Wars have become utibearable in our time throuj»h the lechnoloj»ical develop- 
tiient of Weapons. Therefore, we know that somethinj» has to chanu^'. Different 
I'ourses are available. They may be discovered in the nature of man, or in the 
nature ot the collecti^ iiy in w hich he lives, the state, or they may be discovered 
in the structure of the wt)rKl. At this moment there is the structure of 140 
Ho\ercii:n national -stales, which toj»ether form the world. So there are three 
units on which \se ha\e t(» do research: man, the state, and the world. There- 
fore, it is clear that this research, this science of war and peace, is iftterdisci* 
ffliftarw because many branches of knowledj;e are necessary to cover the three 
fundamental elements which play a part in the process which we are studyiti^. 

There is a lasi important aspect of peace research: it is a smial science. We 
know that in social science we look at the world in a specific manner. We 
c.mnot avoid bcini» at the same time subject and object of t)ur research. We all 
enter the tieUl with specific biases. Oin* background, especially our spiritual 
b4ickurou!ul, plays a mle. We can try to make ourselves conscious and to be 
aware of oar biases, but we cannot avoid sul^jectiv ity. Therefore it is necessary 
that m tnany parts of the world (with different back>»rounds and with ililTerent 
spiritual clinuilcN) peace research should be done. 'i*he finding's should be 
confronted in open discussioti. We can find matiy means to counteract this 
subjectis iiy in social research: by confrontation of the outcome, by our methotU 
olo^y. by the openness of our research. What has never been done until now, 
and what should be done, is research from the very start on a multicultural 
basis. .\t this moment there is talk of a world university to be established by 
the l*N. I ht)pe it w ill develop into a kind of *world centre of advanced studies', 
where the major problems of the world, such as war, poverty, pollution, 
scarcity of resources, and over-population, will be discussed and researched. 
This research should be done from the very start on the basis of a multicultural 
approach, where 'capitalists*, 'communists*, and people from the 'I'hird Woild 
vvdl be together fnmi the very start. 'J'hat has not yet been done. 

The approach tt) the problems of war and peace in this way is based on the 
conviction that if ^he world would have better insi>»ht iiUo the nature of war and 
peace, human behaviour would chan>»c. fJunnar Myrdal» the great social 
scientist and economist from Sweden, speaks about 'the healing effect of 
embarrassing: knowledye*. The confidence that there is a healing effect in 
knowledge is a stimvdating thought. 

The need for world unity 

! would like to start with one example of very embarrassing knowledge. 
.Scholarly research leads to the thesis that for world peace a kind of federal 
world unity is absolutely necessary. We live in a world system of anarchy of 
states. The sovereign nation-state is the collectivity in which people live and 
which is the centre of their lives. Many scholars have done research on the 
intensity of national attitudes and have come to the conclusion that 00 per cent 
of ideology is natiornlism. We think and act in terms of nationality and not 
in terms of humanity. That is the result of every enquiry. We think, and feel 
and act m tertns of nationality, and at the same time this centre of human loyalty 
is also the centre of military p*)wer. F«)r national sovereignty does not only mean 
that one has the capacity of independence r?f self-determination, but also that 
i»!ie can rely (Mily on one's self for security. 'I'hat is the reascm that the main 
centre of loyalty is at the sanu* time the centre of power. That is a very dan- 
gerous situation, from which it follows, that to prevent wars this system should 
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disappear. 'I'lic price have to pay tor national sovereignty is an occasional 
war, M\d the tuture «»f nioderti weapons tneuns that war is no loiif^er bearahle. 

So our first conclusion is that some kind of world unity is needed for peace, 
The secotid- and herein lies the embarrassment— is that it is absolutely im- 
pi.>ssihle to realise this. We know that what we need for peace is absolutely 
impossible at this moment. That is the dilemma of peace resea»vh. To talk 
about world unity through federalism is romantic. It is unreal, because people 
do not want it. The ^ap between inieresis, and especially between rich and 
poor, is too t;reat. 

'I*he first condition to achieve world unity is to solve the poverty problem, 
atid h«)w lona will that take? 

In the second place, ditferences in values are too great. We cannot have 
unity as Ion« as there is a fundamental difTerence in attitude between the 
*free enterprise system' and the 'communist system'. We cannot have world 
unity as lon« as there is the present lack of solidarity among mankind. 

So for our ueneration and the next, there will be no question of world unity. 
This does n()t mean that peace research on achievini? 'one world' has no sense. 
We know that we have to attain this goal, even if it is in the distant future. This 
part of peace research may be called the futurological part. If we do research 
uti the future, then all kinds of other problems appear: the pollution problem, 
the over-populatioti problem, and the scarcity of resources problem are all inter- 
related. They have a direct bearing upon one another. It might be— and in this 
respect one might be optimistic— that the pollution problem would have a 
decisive intluence on people, making them more inclined to accept world feder- 
alism. The menace of world war does not have such an influence on people, 
because world war is something far off in the distance. In order to achieve 
wtirld federalistn, one would have to pay a heavy price, and one would only 
pay that price to prevent something, If one does that to prevent war, one would 
tie\er see the results because if peace is maintained, war is absent, and one 
cannot see what one has prevented by the price of restricting one's national 
freedotii. But when it comes to pollution, the consequences of not having a 
w«)rld system which is able to prevent certain things are clearly felt. Pollution 
is tint a problem which can be solved by national means alone. The cooperation 
of the states — and a \ery intensive cooperation — is required. So perhaps the 
chances for world unity will be enhanced by the common danger that we will 
spoil our lives by pollution. However, this is a question which does not concern 
us here. 

Existential peace research 

Si) much f*>r the futurological approach. The second approach — existential 
peace research -takes as its starting point the fact that we live in a war-system, 
in a system that causes war a .d will lead to war. This we cannot change; we 
can «)nly try to pre\ent as much as possible the outbreak of wars. We can try to 
give ourselves the time to change gradually. Here lies the bulk of present 
research. It ct)ncentrates mainlv on two topics, the peaceful resolution of 
conflict and the prevetititm of violent conflict. 

Quite a lot of research is already under way on the resolution of existing 
cotiflicts. Mt)re important in my view is research on the firevention of intense 
conflicts. Many topics could be mentioned: 

First, the paverty problem, including the development problem. We know- 
that if the world continues, divided into rich and poor, there will be unrest. 
\o peace is p«)ssibte in such a world. That does not mean that the poor part of 
the world wdl ti«ht the rich one. for it is too poor to have the weapons. But 
there will he ci\tl unrest and the tendency to extreme solutions. Then the big 
powers will intervene, because they do not like extreme solutions. 'I'he turn to 
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cinmiunism. tur instaiUf. hi- prt-veiitfil l.v the US. Ami it ccmsfrvative 

dictatcinal n-mnu-s In- fstahlisht-d, the S„viet Lnioii would come in to 

rjrevent that. So as Uma as this poverty prohlem exists, there will hv unrest in 
the I hird World, and the Cold War will re(|uire the hij? powers to plav their 
n)les. I hey consider the cixil unrest of e8.sential siKnilicanee to their security 
and to their power relationships. 

Another topie is the anna nice, a threatening affair. In our present world 
peace rests on deterrence, on the balance of p..wer and the balance of terror" 
Deterrence leads to over-arniainent. to over-kill. In our world, a superabun- 
tlance oJ arms is beconiinn a cause of tension. The escalation to ever more arms 
the amis race (at this moment at an unprecedented level, with billions of dollars 
beinu spenc on scientific military de\ eIopment) has an intensity of which most 
people are not aware. The arms race has a lieaiily Ionic of its ow n. 

In the twenty.five years since World War II almost iDthini; was acliiexed 
111 the held ot disarmament except talks on the periphery of the subject Now is 
the moment that soniethinK shoulti be lione to prevent the arms race itself from 
iHioiniiiK the cause of World War III. Arms are necessary. In a system of 
national sovereign states, one cannot abolish arms. They can onlv be abolished 
it we ha\e a worlil novernment. Therefore arms are ntcessar\-, Hut too many 
arms are as dai.Kerous as too few. There is an optimum which is sufHcient for 
defence itself ami is not itself a cause of tension, fear, ami hatred. So anus 
fimitatiuii is the second subject of existential peace research. 

The third is human rights, which may be the cause of tension. Many declara- 
tions and aKreements of the UN start with the recognition of human riwhts as a 
precondition ot peace, In a certain way. this recoKnition of human rights mav 
alsohelp to contribute to war. If one recognises human rights, yet does not realise 
them, then the people wh(» suffer from that non-realisation will be more in- 
clined to re\«.lt and to resort to \iolent means than before, when thev were 
liMn« in a kind (»f apathy, perhaps believinK that the nods had ordained that 
some people should ha\ e no rinhts. In a way. this tension between the recogni- 
tion <if human riyhts and their non-realisation in the world is crucial. I mav 
remind you of the resolution of the UN in which the UK was reiiuested, even 
urged, to use violent means to fight the racist regime in Rhodesia. Here you 
ha\e an instance where the UN, this organisation for peace, urged war ir the 
service of justice, in the service of the realisation of human rights. This illus- 
trates how the human rights issue can be intimately related to the war problem. 

I he fourth topic is extreme mtiomlism, when people support whatever their 
c«Hintry does, with the attituiie. 'my country, right or wrong'. It is also one of the 
consequences of living in the present soxereign-state system. The N'ietnam war 
is an example. Many people in the U.S refuse to recognise that it is wrong, ami 
stick to the belief, 'my country, right or wrong; my countrv is fighting there 
and I support that fight'. Here, strong feelings of national loyalty prevail over 
e\'erything else. 

Further, there is the prolilem of nver-po;>iilation, and also the clash o/ 
ttieolosnes. Many issues contribute to tension. If we want to pre\ ent (in this war 
system) the outbreak of war, we must try more than ever to change many 
things. 

The arms trade 

Most of the time we discover that nothing can be done. The next publication 
ot the Swt dish Institute for Peace Research. .SIPRI, one of the finest peace re- 
search institute:; in the world, will be a study on the arms trade. It .shows that 
the arms trade is o.nducteii for all kinds of interests, for economic and political 
interests, and that it contributes to tensicm. There are parts of the world, in 
.\trua. tor example, where states ha\e disputes, territorial disputes, and where 
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oMf country «cts its arms troni the I'S, anotluT from the Soviet L'liion, a third 
t'rom I'Vaiuv. aiul a fourth troin lui^larul. Kvvry time oiu- country «fts anus, thi* 
othtTji have U) match theni. bevaMse they kwow they will he fi«hlin« one other in 
enimection with territorial disputes. In such a situation eontrihulinu arms is a 
crime. Still, this «)40-paue hook by SIIMH on the arms trade conies to the 
conclusion tliat iiothinu can be dotie at this moment; we cm change n«)thinj» 
because it is ton diHicult. Atid here lies the pn»blem: weseethat many thin«sarc 
necessary, such as mutual disarmament, arms control, restriction of the arms 
trade* but that cannot be done hecausu attitudes and opinions mitiaate against 
the necessary aciu»n. 

Peace teaching and peace action 

And tha^ is the reascMi why we come to the third aspect of peace research: 
how can one brinu people to live up Xo the insii»hts that scholarly research has 
pnidueed ? We see that so far peace research has hail no eti'ect at all, on the arms 
ijuestiotu for example. With respect to the poverty pr<)bletii. wc know also what 
has to be done, but the rich countries are unwilling on their part Xo dt> what is 
lu-cessarv to uet rid of world pi»\eriy. What cati be done? 

We are touchinu here on the ijuestion of {^eace teavhintf and piwc actioN, 
The fact is that wt- have specific insights, we know what is necessary, and still 
nothing happens. The world is unwilling to face its problenis. and it is short- 
siuhted in the way it looks upim its interests. It is a ureat problem to know how 
the results t»f pi ace research, the scholarly insights which already exist at least 
on some poinrs. can he brought to the atlentioti <>f governments. t)t' the 
masses, of the world to a world which is unwillinu and shortsighted. It is not 
willing to be disturbed, it is not listminu to things, and it i.s just looking for 
Its own pleasures of the day. What can be done? 

One approach is throuuh teaching, and the overall concept is peace action, a 
most ditlicult challenue. There is perhaps no trouble in accepting that in schools 
more information mu>t he yiven. People have to be made aware of the worUl 
in which they are li\in;i. The kn(»wled«c of world interdependence can he 
transmitted. There is nothing against teachinu the facts. And this miKht have 
positive results, because the tacts are embarrassinu. 

Sccotul, the teacher would teach world unity, world consciousness, and then 
we enter the held of p(»litics. We have always said that our public schools 
sh(ttdd nwt deal with politics, and then we tau«ht !>ational polities in the name<»f 
oeatr.dity. Th.i^ has been the reality, and we realise that it is necessary to do all 
Wf cm tt) uet nd of th:^ national thinkiu«. to foster aware!iess «)f the solidarity 
of the worh! and its luterdependetuv. It is in our own interest, tiot simply 
cluirity. to teaili .I'Mnut our loiiu'-tenn interest. A decision of government is 
perhaps required tn allow this topic to be tau«ht. but it is absolutely accessary. 
'1 e.tchcrs themsfKfs shnuKi iledare: we have a duty t() fulfil : an essential role 
m ihe v»rad»ial clianue of attitudes and opinions. 

Thire IS also. .)f ituirse. adult education throut»b pi-ace action. People base 
walked in the street, have sat down, wavinu fla«s for peace. lUit this has had no 
result .It all. The necessary means of communication (and this is a c<mnnon 
problem for peace tfachinu aiul peace action) have not yet heeti discoxered. The 
peace actnists talk tn themsebes. and not uy the public. The essential que.stion 
of peace re^eari h at this moment is: Are there ways of teachintj. or unorthodox 
wars «>f communicatDn which miuht be efVectivf? 'l*his is the nmsl essential 
part of ptace research. 

Whether we laii uain enough time to reach world unity, whether we can i»ain 
time to postpone a world war which would end everythiim* depends on whether 
<ir not we t'md the means of ftTective communication, on whether or not there 
wdl be enouuh teachmu and action, and on whether or not the ciuaniity of peace 
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research, pcaci* actio. u and peace icachiiiK will haw the nece.ssary quality to 
make ihein cirectivc. 

Summary of the discussion 

t'oniineiits by Mr Je Reuck: IVace research is an applied l>ranch of 
kn«>\vledu»e; hke most techiiolu^ics. its disciplinary <irii»ins are diverse. Its 
C(mcern is not the abolition of conjUct, but the adjustment and accomphshment 
of social chanue. with justice in view, at acceptable costs Xo society, 'I'his is the 
heart ot the political process, but it is manifestly difficult to leach ab<)ut. l*he 
role of the teacher in any rield is to transmit the culture, but also to transmute it. 

It is important to teach about peace research and conflict resolution so that 
people can communicate and comprehend; a 'new reality' is bein« created and 
it^ would be a disser\ice to withhold this understandioK from youn^ people- 
This should moreover be part of the equipment for citizenship. 

Finallv. uiidersiandinu peace research and conflict resolution will equip many 
voimu people tor future vocational roles, in the mass media, in «overimuMit. and 
elsewhere, which will require a sophisticated knowledge of international 
processes. 

Soi iolou'v is reaching the point where intellectual tools are available to discuss 
conflict at all levels of society, and especially at the international level, 

(ieiieral discussion: Mr Ha«tvedt said he believed the sociolo«ical approach 
must be supplemented by the historical. The nntion-state. stratej,'y, systems 
approaches, and peiice research could all find a place in the teaching of history, 
[.iftinu out .special themes to illustrate a point is a preferable way of teaching 
history. !»ut oik- should not and cannot i«nore history altogether. 

Troft'ssor Daskalakis thought it was necessary to broaden the definition of 
war to enc«>mpass new types of conflict. .At the same time, especially in advanced 
countries, internal ci\ il strife d(Jes not necessarily lead to external war. 

The educational process, especially in the schools, mi«ht be >»eared to cvamine 
the rotits i^iull \ ifdence. su^^ested Professor l>ick. There is violence in all of us. 
ami thf teachinu profosion should look for ways of extracting the incubus of 
\ lolfnce at an early aye. 

Professor IMIiim replied that in our 'nice' societies, with a uood deal of justice 
and ilcceiji beha\ iour. we tend to l«iok aghast at the violence in the world. But 
the present-day willinKiiess in our societies to condone \iolence in certain 
sUuarioi,^ stitruv.Nts that we believe there is no other way to brinu about some 
neceNs:ar> . li.mues. A short war may take less life than the structural violence it is 
desietied tti emi, Abstdute C(»rulemnation of \ iolence is absolute acceptance of 
the <itiU:i< r/ttn. It nuiy be possible in our ad\ anccd societies to be against violence, 
but It H !u>t possible in all parts of the world. 

Tills point of \ iew. responded Professor Pick, can escalate to nuclear war. and 
can be Used te> rationalise any violence. Professor Roliny in turn said that a 
Mu.dl ,iniOUi>t of violence now mi«ht be preferred to a larye amount of violence 
later. 

Mi'is KtMrdon vlrew a distinction between 'legitimate violence* (e,u.. enforce- 
ment (»t a peace plan by a police force) and (Hher kinds. Professor Pick said that 
on tnnr.il tiP»:i!\ds. iiowc'\er, there was no tlistinction. Nevertheless, our societies 
accepr the !:eetl for leuitimi.sed violence as a means of eiiforcinu jrenerally 
accep*« vl tTorms. 

Mr \V«iNk matie a plea for applyinu» psychol();»y to the study of conflict; 
ps\chol.iui>tN t an explain the occurrence of violence, for example. History or 
socii^loiiv teachinu both imply that the teacher imparts knowledge to the pupil, 
but the psych«i|ouical approach beuins to ehanwe the pupil-teacher relationship 
itself. All children ha\e ati interest in self-knowled«e, which is psycholoKy. 
Hut the teacher must reach across all disciplines. 
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l)r Hiirum made a distinction between haul Ni»>Ic'ncc and Ic^ituuistd vi^ kr.cc; 
thf latter is a contradiction \\\ terms. 

Mr iluntley suy^ented that recurring violence in Latin America, otun for 
ijuite justirtable reasons, such at; the denial of human rights, has not attained 
the iibjectives sought, but has simply bred more violence. Nh)re important than 
the«)ries of repression and violence are the concepts of development— social, 
ptihtical. economic, and civic. It is only in countries where these developmental 
pr«>cesses hav e M*>"t very far that social ccjnHict and violence hav e been relatively 
contained. 

Mr de Reuck observed that peace research often concentrates on pathology 
rather than health. Professor Rolinw replied that health could not be attained 
NMthour !i *ne\v awareness of justice'. In scitne parts <>f the world, there is un- 
bearable injustice and authorities must realise that unless these situation?} are 
corrected, violence will result. The United States, through its education 
s\steni, had used education to promote civics and patriotism in a polyglot state; 
\\r nc^w need to foster education in internationalism. 
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The Collective Security 
Approach 

By Otto Pick. Visiting Professor in International Relations, University 
of Surrey and Director, Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers 

'I'hf basu" problem nt' tht- oimmuinty nt* stales is that international law docs 
nt>t exist. The concept of law in society is relatively uncomplicated— a set 
of enfi>rceable and well-defined rules by ineans of which a community re>»ulates 
its affairs ami relatitinships. The rules neeil not necessarily have to be '««M)d' 
m any ethical sense, though the pt>Iitical ami social maturity of a ctimmuniiy 
can be uau^ed by the extent to which its laws rest uptm a wide consensus. 
St)me lawyers would ar^ue that even 'bad' rules are better than tio rules at 
all, re^ardinu any element of certainty as preferable to complete anarchy. 

For the Romans the imist imptirtant i|uestit)n was whether a law ctnild be 
enfor-jed— without sanction there was no law. The municipal— internal — law 
t)f political communities is enforced by the 'stivereiyn' authority of states which 
is usually strong; enough to brinu the rule-breaker to account and to maintain 
some kind of internal .social balance. When governments fail to carry out this 
primary duty, they fall and are replaced — in pre-Maoist Chinese political 
thetjry this process was known as 'losing the mandate of Heaven*. 

In simple terms (too simple f*)r many theorists), the c(»mmunity t)f .states 
can ill certain ways be compared to the ctmmuinity of groups and individuals 
of which a state is composed. 'i*he trouble is that there is no law in the real 
sense of the word which could be invoked against th«)se who break the inter- 
oational peace simply because there is m> international law-enforcing authority 
capable «>f imp«)sinu its w ill upon the law-l)reaker. 

The eompari.son of the international community with the nation-state breaks 
dt)wn at this point, and fornialistic ref«*rences to 'international law* only 
serve to ctinfusc the issue. Public international law is nothing more than 
a c«)llection of treaties, convent i»)ns. precedents and usages which are accepted 
by those who timi it convenient t») do st». Breaches of this international law 
occur whenever the 'national interest* seems to demand it. In other words, 
states arc engaged in playing a ceaseless game without rules — a game for \ery 
high stakes which they are tletermined to win by any means which may be 
rciiuired tor this purpose. 

Aggression is. of c»>urse. the ultimate olfence against international security. 
One i>f the perennial pn)blems. which t)ccupied the old League of Natit)ns fin- 
many futile sessions of hair-splitting argument, was the difficulty of defining 
aggression in objective terms. Indeed, the simplistic view blaming individual 
states for the breakdt)wii of peaceful international relations caused many 
dirticulties in the tirst luilf of this century and impeded the analysis of the 
defects of the international system as a whole. Nevertheless, the ijuest for 
security has bn)Ught states together in efTorts desigtied to prevent and to contain 
aggression. Twt) approaches have been used--^they arc not mutually exclusive 
and in some ways they are ctimplementary. 

The broad concept of cMillective security represents a policy designed to 
preserve international peace by means of a multilateral treaty or system of 
treaties (e.g. Locarno), if possible expressed through an international insti- 
tution (e.g. the lA'ague of Nations). The rationale of this c<mcept rests upon 
the assumption that the states involved believe in the sanctity of treaties and 
are prepared t«) pay more than lip-service to the idea of a wt)rld t)rder. I'he 
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,t has bM!» ispri-^sfii in \ri\ ditlVrtiit terms in thr past. Tlu' iiiuviTsal U*«al 
.rdfi uf the Kutnans riprcsciitcil a kiiul t»!' colleclivt- security, which was uhi« 
:natfly iltstniVLd hv the rise ol the luitmn-state, and the tmtion-siate prevailed 
t'.en .i)4aiiiNi the uiUNersahstn ot* the C'athohc Church. Ifi modem times this 
..mversahst approach has been overtaken by the ideal of world yoveniinent, 
\\hich. however, has in practical terms produced nothing better than the League 
.»f Nations and the l-niteil Nations. The terinuiolo«y of collective security 
vlmninatcd the discussions of the l,ea«ue, in so far as the united action of all 

the League's itiembers it was hoped would be able to prevent breaches of 

the peace. The League failed because it had no means of coercion at its dis- 
p^l^al; its leadnii: number-states (Britain and France) lacked both the will 
ami the capability to prevent a««ression. Indeed, it can be ar«ucd that in the 
.ibscnce i)t" a supranational decision-niakin« capacity, the Leaj^ue would have 
tnen transformed intt) a mere instrument of An^jlo-Frencb policy even if the 
Western 'denu)cracies* had been able and willing to act. The fate of the United 
Nations has been very similar: it has had some success in localised peace-keeping 
exercises, but only as lon« as these were carried out with the consent of the 
^rvat powers and of the stales directly concerned (e.u» the ori«ins of the 'Six- 
Day War'). 

Mtliouj^h particularly smaller states still tind some consolation in the moral 
»uithnritv of the I'tiited Nations, we arc therefore facet! with a sittiation where 
.dmost all slates have ct»mc to the conclusion that they must seek safeguards 
!ur their security outside the framework of global international institutions. 

Some are tempted to uo it almie. Hut on the whole, in an imperfect world. 
rfLMt*nalism has taken over where the global approach has failed, and in fact 
!hi>. is n ctiuiMsed in the I'nited Nations rharter itself. The concept of insti- 
Tutu>n.tliseii collective security has been reduced to the practical level by the 
vstabbshnunt of reiiioiial oruanisations whose principal function consists of 
.ollectivflv sateuuardinu the security of their members. In this narrow sense 

■f the term. n)llecti\e sccu-rtty has becumc a leidity in some pans of the wtirld. 
It not I vcrvulure. Thete are. of course, regional organisations which have lu) 
fiu ir security hinctu)n. but it can be argued that some relative measure 

.t irnpbed collect!'. e securiiv ^h»v\s from mt)st regional arran«ernents. 

Keyit>nal collective security tiruanisations work - when they work -simply 
because it is easier tor a smaller number of states to a«ree on a common interest 
.11 mamtainum a semblance of the status quo and to pursue a c«inimon policy 
for coTiunoTi ends m a limited area, basically, only states, whose specific 
>nterests eoiiu ide. will bother to join a regional organisation, and will therefore 
:ind It less dithcuh to stand tt)^;cther. A certain amount «)f terminological 
omfusion is bound to arise» for it is ditlicult to differentiate between collective 
-ecuntv winch is restricted to a specific area, and mere self-defence embodied 
\n .ilbance systems. Hut alliances varv ^reatlv • a system such as the Holy 

\lliance ditfercd considerablv from mi hoc alliances such as the various coali- 
':..os. wliuh liritain lobbied up to contain Napoleon Honaparte. Modern 
reirioiial alliance Astrrns. such as NA TO, appear to yo beyond the more narrow 
>ietnu»M>!i of self-defence towards a semi-permanent concept of a common 
securiiv shared by .1 e«»herent ^s'roup of nations, whose interests coincide in 
vtrrair.. if not all. areas of policy. 

Keuional i>rnanisatioiis ot" this type make some contribution to the stability 

-f the international system by creating interacting areas of security, and 
in the loii^' run this interaction may m fact result in a more universal sense of 
iMiIective security than the globally institutitmalised approach. On the other 
i .Uid. there is a dctnyer when t\\o such systems c«)iifr«)nt on<* another directly. 
1m !^:c ternnr.oloL»> *»i l-MUhs theory, a two-person, /ero-sum «anic can only 
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h.iM* t\ilal results, l uilay's sitUiUio»i, Iiowcmt, is cliltnvnt; China has lum 
cnicrcU ihc «anu' aiul turui-d it intc» a safer ami perhaps more general watnc 
tnr more than two players* Multipolarity prevails. iHuihennore, the deterrent 
dieti nf lUK'lear weapons exercised a restraiuinu intiueneo e\en in the had old 
days of postwar bipolariiy. 

Sniuc would aryue that in the ultiniale anal>sis. security (collective or 
(»lherwise) depends tuore on the eliniate of opinion than on institutions. 
In other words, people are seeure it they feel secure. I'Velinys of insecurity 
yeneratc fear and aKuressjon in ilu^ individual on the collective level this may 
lead to war. On the other hand, ctaiimunities which ./Vr/ secure may in con- 
seiiueme of this behave less ai»«ressively. and thus in faet they will heamie 
mtire secure. .\iiythin^ which helps to create a t'eelinK of security is therefore 
valuable It is ui this ei)nie.\t that some of the regional organisations of coU 
lective M'cunty havr been so successful, 

A discussion of the C(MK'ept of deterrence lies outside the scope of this paper, 
but any discussuni of security would be incomplete without some attempt 
to examine the impact of nuclear weapons. They are the ultimate threat uiul 
yet sfi far they have proviiled some ^'uarantee of international security. At 
least, the iletenent elVcct of mutual annihilation has saved the nuclear powers 
from the rinal folly of tlirect military confrontation, and this state of atVairs 
has uiuleinably contributed to the sliort-term security of us all. A new kind 
ot collective security a^reeiucni has evolved in the area of nuclear weapons. 
Hecause .»f the nature of tlie problem, regionalism cannot serve in this case 
and ihe fnited Nations, with its larue numbers of alleuedlv* eijually sovereiKU 
member-slates, can only serv t* as an tjccasional Houndinu-board tor the policies 
*»t the super-powers. The area of aureement and .security covers primarily the 
rSA and the I'SSK (ami hopefully China in the not-too-distant future); 
at first It was implied simply because mutual deterrence worked, but lately it 
IS becuminy institutionalised on what can only be described as supra-regional 
lev els tirst throuyh the test ban treaty, later throuKh the nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion treaty and simihir aKreements on military uses of space and the sea-bed, 
and also, of course, through SALT. 

The ino>r interestiny subject of study here is the analysis of the interplay 
and interaction between this new 'nuclear' collective security and regional 
security arranyements - the extent to which the former derives from the 
climate t»f security uenerated by the latter. 

Postscript 

The learmnK situation is interesting, but not easy. *l*he problem does not 
differ very much as between senior secondary school levels and tirst-year 
undergraduate studies in universities. It is murv difficult at the secondary 
level if the issues are presented tt) the non-specialist student simply as part of 
his liarnmu process as a potential citizen. 

Yet certain criteria apply thrfuiuhout: 
I. Collective security should be regarded as an extension of individual, per- 
sonal security and «is such the concept can become l)oth intelligible and 

credible. 

3. The theoretical issues involved are not particularly complex, and indeed 
c()ncepts such as state, sovereignty, deterrence, re«ionalism» functioiialism, 
etc. can be introduced in a relatively uncomplicated fashion by relating them 
to the over-riilink' CfJiicept of security. The difHculty lies perhaps in ex- 
plaiiuny that an abstraction such as a *state' can in fact be an active role- 
player. 
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Summary of the discussion 

C'omments by l)r Walltr Schiitzf: 'International security' or 'mutual 
security* miRht be better terms than collective security, as the latter historically 
connotes failure, most notably that of the League of Nations. 

One can suggest a variety of criteria to be used in understanding security 
systems: 

1. Comprehensive (e.g. NA'i'O) vs. partial agreements (e.g. WEU or Test- 
Han Treaty) 

2. Universal vs. regional 

3. Arms control measures 

4. Hegemonial vs. balanced structures 

5. Offensive vs. defensive/deterrent systems 

6. Classic (ofTensis e) alliances vs. new-style (defensive) alliances 

7. Integrated vs. coordinated systems 
S. Arming vs. disarming 

The deterrence of nuclear weapons is a fundamental fact in today's world; 
howeveri it is not due to the wisdom of statesmen but rather to the existence 
of nuclear weapons themselves. 

The teacher's main difficulty in teaching about security is to take all important 
elements into account, and to synthesise them. 

(General discussion: The idea that a sense of security can lead to better 
relations with outside groups is an attractive hypothesis, stated Dr Burton, 
hut in the contemporary world it is in>t the case. SEATO, for example, was 
designed to overcome internal threats. And who threatens OAS from the out- 
side ? If one teaches along these lines, one is likely to distract students from the 
problems of internal change in societies. 

Dr SchiUze challenged Dr Burton's statement; he cited the Warsaw Tact 
as an alliance that had come into being because West Germany joined NATO. 
SEATO too had an external function: to keep North Vietnam out of South 
Vietnam. Professor Hick suggested that there was in reality little distinction 
between internal and external threats. Dr Burton said there was; if authorities 
reflect and protect the values of a community, then external threats arc not 
important. 
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Values and Foreign Policy 



By Julian Critchley^ Conservative Member of Pariiam' at for 
Atdershot and Editor, The World and the School 

*I*he rulers i)t' dcnuKTacits share several anxieties with regard to the effects 
i>f popular opinion upon a country's foreign policy. One such is the tendency 
of public opinion to prefer the 'easy way'. This is not to say that duties w ill 
always be shirked or dangers avoided hut that it is sometimes simpler to prefer 
•unconditional surrender' to the ne^iotiation of more limited objections which 
are perhaps more likely to endure. .Another anxiety for the makers of foreign 
policy is the risk of unpredictability by the public when faced with complex 
tnternational events. Feelinj^s whether of patriotism or of fear, supplant reas<m 
with responses based upon moods of the mcmient. There is a fear that the 
opinions of the many may override the wisdom of the more experienced. 

If public c>pinion with rej^ard to foreign policy can be both volatile and ill- 
informed it is necessary that the centres of decision-making; are placed at least 
tme remove away. The 'experienced' ou^ht to be protected. Kn^hmd, which 
remains a parliamentary dem<)cracy, has an aristocratic tradition in the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs: a Kli"^'^* today at the social c«>mp«)siti«m «)f the iMireipn 
Office, will, despite conscious attempts at a balance, reveal this bias quite 
clearly. 

The elitist management ot' the conduct of foreign affairs does not mean the 
disregarding of popular sentiment; it is enough that on occasion it should be 
tactfully ignored. However, the very act of decision can, of itself, change public 
opinion. An example of this was the hostility towards the introducti^m of 
conscription before the Second World War; bef«)re it was iv.troduced 39 per 
cent of the voters were in favour and 53 per cent opposed, after the decision had 
been taken and approved by Parliament, 58 per cent approved. This may jjive 
some encouragement to the present British (iovernmi?nt whose Common 
Market policy seems to lack popular support (in fact a change along these lines 
is more than likely ft»r while there is a majority apparently opprised to entry, 
there is also a 'majority' who believe entry into 'lJun>pe* t<) \w in the nation's 
interest). 

The managenient of foreign affairs in Britain itself is made easier by w hat has 
been recognised by psephologists as 'a general disinterestedness' in matters <)f 
foreign policy for it plays little or no part in elections; in this Held, if in no othei% 
there remains a feeling of deference. *rhe debate takes place w ithin the confines 
of the political parties and not beyond them. An example of this is the twenty- 
vear-old argument withit) the British Labour Party on w hether or not t<) support 
NATO and the concept <)f collective security. The present shift in opinion of 
some of the leaders t)f that party over the ('ommon Market is privately justified 
as a means of preventing the 'left' from taking over the party, A similar debate 
has taken place in the past within the C*onservative Party, Decolonialisaticm 
was a party decision in which party and public both act|uiesccd. 

Ncme the less we must still wonder whether the citizen— anil the political 
parties which represent bin). ln)We\er obliijuely— will have the fortitude to 
sustain indefinitely the costs of defence. Its acceptance has lieen bought in the 
past by the consensus betwee!i the parties on the essential issues of foreign 
policy. *rhe rupture of this consensus <)ver the C*ommon Market (which is 
primarily a matter of foreign affairs) may have implications for the creation and 
management of foreign policy : if it does not it will be because anxieties over the 
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•price of butter' have traiislutcU the debate i!!t*» a ir.*»re t'amihar matter of home 
art'airs. 

What place is there for morality in foreiu'ii atVairs? I would su^^est that there 
is \erv httle. 'l hat is not to say that •moralists* are uncommon, Woodrow Wilson 
Naid ' Wf are at the beuinninu of an aue in which it will be insisted that the same 
.standards t>f conduct and responsibility for wron^ done shoulil be judged by 
the principles of individual molality'. And John Foster Dulles said, during the 
Secorul World War, *'l'hc broail principles that should govern our international 
ci>nduct are not obscure. They urew out of the practice by the nations of the 
simple tliip.j's Christ taught*. 

Hut is the morality of indiv iduals applicable to the conduct of nation-states ? 
Ciiivcrnments are not individuals; they are trustees. Lord Hu^h Cecil said, in 
this context. *no-one has the ri^ht to be unselfish with other people's interests*, 
while Winston Churchill declared 'the Sermon on the Mount is the last word in 
Christian ethics . . . still it is not on tht^se terms that ministers assume their 
responsibilities for ^uidin^ states'. And Alexander Hamilton claimed, at the 
time of the founding of the American Republic, *the rule of morality ... is not 
precisely the same between nations as between individuals. The duty of making 
Its ow n welfare is not selfish, tlic ^uide of its actions is much stnmKer upon the 
former than upon the latter. KxistiiiK millions, atid for the most part future 
generations, are concerned in the present measure of a government: while the 
consei(uences of the private action of an individual ordinarily terminate with 
himself, or are circumscribed within a narrow compass'. 

n'hcse cpiotations are an illustration of opposite points of view. Some see acts 
of foreiizn policy as V'ood' or 'bad'; others see it as either being wise or foolish. 
If I were obliged to answer the (|ue,stion *What place has morality in foreign 
affairs ?• my answer would be *as little as possible'. If in foreign affairs decisions 
could be made on other grounds then so much the better. We should beware of 
the facile intrusion of moral judgements into the dealings of independent 
nation -states. 

Individual morality is based upon the moral sense of the community. This 
moral sense is the basis upon which the structure of law is built up. The law 
in this instance is the product of an imperfect but authentic moral consensus. 
M'here is no such c onsensus in international life. States have much in common, 
the rapid exchange of communication, and need for security, but these ideas do 
not transcend their own selfish interests. There can be no world law until there 
is an international agreed morality, and whatever else may be claimed for the 
I nitcd Nations, it has yet to achieve this. It is a mirror, not a catalyst. 

Vet we should bew are of a ruthless pursuit of our own national interest. While 
foreign poliey should not be regarded as a branch of ethics, states should take 
into account the legitimate interests of others. Hitler's ambitions were both 
•immt)rar — in that he disregarded the natural interests of others, and foolish, in 
that his ambitiims led him, and Germany, to catastrophe. In more contemporary 
terms it seems that the American involvement in Vietnam was first justified, 
and then attacked on tnoral grounds. It began as a crusade to contain com- 
munism, it has ended as a squalid and unsuccessful attempt to coerce a smaller 
powfr. 

Hut whate\er the reality it does appear that a degree of idealism has to be 
injected into the foreign affairs of democratic states, America, in particular, has 
always felt herself obliged to justify her policies almost in religious terms. 
(Wars to end Wars.) The British have earned their reputation for hypocrisy in 
the past (Perfidious .Albion) by practising what others have claimed to be a 
ruthless pursuit of self-interest while quick to reprove the 'sins' of others. 
France, under de Ciaulle md Pompidou, is an exception. The Fifth Republic 
has certainly paid less attention to international opinion, and has followed her 
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nwn inttTcst (iinns tor White Atrua diul nuclear tests) with few apologies. 
1a en India, so the nu>ralist ot* internatii>nal aflairs, has safe^'uarded her 
«»\sn interests (i 'nrd, llan«ladeslj) with an exercise of Realpnlitik that Hisniark 
iniwht have envied. 

In eonelusion, the plaee tor nu»ral judyements in toreiun aiTairs is a strictly 
linnted t)ne. 'i'he function o( statesmanship is to take an intelligent view of a 
nation's self-interest. If statesmen hase their actions upon a private morality 
'hen so much the better. One of the virtues of democracy is the need for its 
leaders to take account of public opinion both at home aiui ahroad. and this sets 
a limit to their freedom of action. Hut as Kvinhold Niebuhr wrote 'the obligation 
upon the indi\ idual is to obey the law of love and sacrifice, but f.afions cannot 
be sacriticiar. 

Summary of discussion 

Dr Burton cc^mnieiited on Mr C'ritclilcy's paper by obser\in;j that the present 
system in tJu' British Forcijzn ( )trKc did not work well, that it 'had no collective 
ir.eniory* and that liritish diplomats were not trained in international politics. 
Mr C'ntchley pointed out that Foreij^n OHicc civil servaius were selected in 
oimpetiiion and that, in any case, it is the Cabinet and C'omm«)ns which decide 
ft»rei^n policy. Mr Huntley said that L'S Toreiyn Service pers<mnel probably 
received a ^ood deal more formal in-sers ice training: in internatioiiiil politics than 
their linti.sh cou»iterparts, yet the overall I'S performance in foreign affairs 
was probably no better than the British; one must look for the crucial variables 
elsewhere. 'I*he problem of aiquiriuii knowledge, suj^Kested Mr Wolsk, Was 
ibrferent from that of minsi that kr.owledue in deeisi(in-makinj4. 

Does 'foreign p(»hc\ -making' liy an elite mean that one tactfully ij^nores 
the public? it was asked. Usin^ British entry into the Common .\hirkei as a case 
in point, Mr C'ritchley portrayed the widespread feelin^js of humiliation and 
bi»red(»m amony the British electorate, 'i'his led to ambij^uiiy on the critical 
is»:ue; public opinion polls show people saying, 'Yes, it is in Britain's interest to 
iro in; but we don^t like this (iovernment; therefore we don't favour joininj^'. 
This could otfer i!o basis for a political decision. Parliament had to do what it 
was elected for anyway. 

Professor Pick pointed out an essential difference between foreign policy 
and other issues: one can feel and see such issues as inflation, pollution, or 
unemployment; not so with foreign policy (unless it becomes open war). In 
dealing with the abstractions of foreign policy, there is a danger that politicians 
will manipulate the public by overselling threats to«et public support. One role 
of the teacher is to help inoculate pupils a«ainst manipulation by «ivin« them a 
practical, at least rudimentary understanding of world affairs. Professor 
Daskalakis sounded a note of caution: if the teacher's job is to •protect pupils 
fnmi politicians', then the pupil may come to wonder 'who is telling the truth — 
the politician, my parents or my leaeher?' The problem, said Professor Pick, 
IS for the teacher to help the child correlate and interpret what he sees on TV, 
what he reads outside the classroom, what he hears from his parents, what he 
learns in schoi»l. *I'he teacher sl;<»uld be a channel through which a child can 
obtain a reliable explanation of political relationships in the '/ommunity and 
the w«»rld. 

For example, the teacher can explain various kinds of tlireats to the com- 
munity or state. There are, for example, not only military dangers, but political 
and economic pressures as well. 
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List of Participants 

Mr Ilenrik Adrian: Teacher of History and Social Science, Gentofte High 

School. Copenhagen. 
Mr Niels Anistrup: Lecturer, University of Arhus, Denmark. 
Prof Nils Andrcn: Department of Political Science. University of Stockholm. 
Mr Preben V. Askgaard: Senior History Teacher, Gentofte High School, 

0)penha«en. 

Mr James M. Becker: Director, Social Studies Development Center, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, USA. 

Dr John \V. Burton : Director, Centre for Analysis of Conflict, and Reader in 
International Relations, University College, London. 

Mr Erne.st Butler: Teacher of Social Studies, Karlsruhe High School (US 
Dependent Schools), Germany, 

Dr Pedro de Campos Tavares; Special Adviser to the Minister of Education, 
Lisbon. 

Prof John Carson: Department of Political Studies, University of Guelph, 
Canada 

Mr Julian Critchley, M.P. : Conservative Member of Parliament for Aldershot, 

Editor Atlantic Educational Publications, London. 
Prof George Daskalakis: Panteios School of Political Sciences, Athens. 
Mile R. Deseir: Teacher of History, Athenee Royal de Chenee, Belgium. 
Mr Jerry Diakiw: Programme Consultant, Canadian Department of National 

Defence Schools Overseas, Lahr, Gemiany. 
Mrs Judith Flacke: Chairman, Social Studies Department, General H. H* 

Arnold School (US Dependent Schools), Wiesbaden, Germany. 
Mr R. G. Fredericks: President, Canadian Teachers* Federation. 
Mrs Elisabeth Ciazder: Assistant Director, Atlantic Information Centre for 

Teachers, London. 

Prof John S. Gibson: Director. Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and 

Public Affairs. Tufts University, USA. 
Mr Bernard HaKtvedt: Lecturer in the Teaching of History, Post-Graduate 

Teacher Training College, Oslo. 
Miss Luleen Handcock: Secretary, Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, 

London. r^* - 

Mr Carl Lindhart Hansen : Educationist; author of textbooks on Civics, Copen- 
hagen. , . U 
Mr Jorgen Hattinu: Teacher of History and Political Science, Danish Air 
Force Academv. 

Mr CJeorge Herrmann: 'I'eacher of US History and Government and Inter- 
national Relations. Upper Heyford High School (US Dependent Schools), 
U K. 

Mr Hans Mikacl Holt: Teacher of History, Risskov Amt8g>-mnasium, Risskov, 
Denmark. 

Prof Michael Howard: Fellow in Higher Defence Studies, All Souls College, 

Oxford. , */r • 

Mr James R. Huntley: (USA) Writer and Consultant on International Affairs, 

Ciuildford. Enuland. 
Mr David c;. Jones: Senior Histor)' Master, Eggar's Grammar School, Alton, 
Enuland* 

Mme C. Jozic-Hiernaux: Teacher of History, Athenee Royal de Vottem, 
Belgium. 
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Mr Mnr:cn Kclstrup: SciTetary oj" the Uanish Institute of Foreign Affairs. 
Copt'iihaytMi. 

Mr r. Kierkeuaard: Headmaster, llerlufsholivi School. Denmark. 
Mrs T. Kra«sber«er : Danish Atlantic Committee. Copenhagen. 
IVof I)r Heinrich Kronen: Fada^OKische Hochscluile, Freibury. 
Mr O. Laveiis: 'IVacher of History, Rijksniiddelbareschool Klemiikerke, De 
ilaan. Belgium. 

Mr Joseph Licari: I.ecturer in Economics, Royal University of Malta. 
Prof James D. Lo^sdon; College of Kducation, Florida Atlantic Universitv. 
CSA. 

Mr .Man McKnight: Senior Research Fellow, Science Policy Research Unit, 

L'niversity of Sussex. Kn^land. 
Prof I..-rh. Maes: Inspector of History and Social Science. Ministry of 

Fducation, Brussels. 
Mr Per Markussen RID: President. Danish Atlantic Committee. Copenha^en. 
Mr Poul Markussen: Teacher of Social Science. Danish Air Force Academy. 
Prof Dr Mario Iaua Mendes: University of Coimbra. Portugal. 
Prof Dr Bonifacio de Miranda; Director of Information, Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs, Lisbon. 

Mr William \esbitt: Center for International Progress. New York State 

Fduc.ition Department. 
l,t-Ct)l K. W Nielsen: Danish Military Academy. 

Mrs. F. Van Pariys-de (irae\ e; Teacher of History and Sociology, Westkade, 
Belgium. 

Prof Otto Pick: Professor in International Relations. University of Surrey; 

and Director. .Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, London. 
Miss Betty Rear^lon: School Programme Director, World Law Fund, New 

York. 

Mr Anthony de Reuck: Research Fellow in International Relations, University 

of Surrey. Kngland. 
Mr 'i'. K. Robinson: Director. Scottish t*urricukim Development Centre in 

the Social Subjects, Jordanhill College of Kducation, Glasgow. 
Prof Dr B. W A. Roling: Director, Polemologisch Institut, Riskuniversiteit, 

Gronincen. Netherlands. 
Mr Robert Saunders: .Assistant Secretary 'Research Officer, Ontario Secondary 

School 'I'eachers' Federation. Canada. 
Dr Walter Schut;ie: Comite d*etudes franco*allemandes. Centre d etudes de 

Politique Ftranyere. Paris, 
Mr Charles K. Smith: Teacher of History, London Central High School (US 

Dependent Schools). High Wycombe. Kngland. 
Mr Olav Sui>det: Lecturer. Post-CJraduate Teacher Training College, Oslo. 
Mr llenrik Tjalve: Institute of Contemporary History and Political Science, 

C/openha«en. 

Mr John Wrnon: Assistant Director, Information Service. NATO, Brussels. 

Mr Gary Westhusin: Teacher of Social Studies, Frankfurt High School (US 
Dependent Schools). Germany. 

Mr Jens Winther: .Associate Director, International Students Committee. 
LViversity of Copenhagen. 

Mr Karl H. Wolf; Teacher of History. Pius X College, Beverwijk, Netherlands. 

Mr David Wolsk; Research Fellow, Danmarks Paedagogiske Institut, Copen- 
hagen. 
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APPENDIX B 

Materials for the Teacher 

A number of cnnUTcnco participiitits made suj^'j^cstioiis for this section of the Report. 
*l'hc bulk of uvailable material is in book form and most of these books are usually too 
advanced (and some too dominated by jargon) for use by students. Most of the books 
included however would repay serious study by the teachers. 

Audio-visual aids are relatively few and far between, t!iou>?h work is in progress 
on atlases which would illustrate the existence of interlocking systems as well as show 
the more traditional geographic approach. 

!• The International System 

There is a multitude of books describing* the international system in tradiliona 
terms, behavioural theory or systems analysis. It is quite impossible to list them all 
w ithin the scope of this Report, but the selection given below includes titles found 
useful by the conference participants. 

.\kzin. Renjamin: State and Sation, Hutchinson University Library, I,ondon 1964. 
J Thought-provoking study of the relationship between statehood and ethnic 

^ nationhood. 

Recker, Carl: Hoi\: SeK Will the Better World Bt? Alfred Knopf, New York 1044- 
liouldmK, Kenneth K.: The Meanhtf^ of the zoth Century. Harper Colophon, New 
York 11)64. 1.1 
A horizon-expanding little book by a social scientist who has studied and 
written widely in the war-peace area. The chapter titled *The War 'I'rap' considers 
tiie abolition of uar as largely a matter of 'social learninj?'. 
i 'onfiict and Defense : A General Theory. Harper & Row, New York 1962. 
Rurtun. John \V.: World Society. Cambridge UR 1972. . 

Intended for senior secondary scliool students. Dr Burton's contribution to 
this Report was based on the work he did for this book. 
Systems, States, Diplomacy and Rules. Cambridge UP ig68. 

The most accessible statement of Dr Burton's views on international be* 
haviour. 

Conflict and (*onmnnication, Macmillaii, London 1969. 

Cherry, Colin: World Communication: Threat or Promise. Wiley, London and New 

York 1971. .... 
One of the 'systems' examined by the Professor of Tclecommunjcations m 

the University of London. 
Cobban, .\lfred: 7 he S'ation and Xational Seff-Determinaiion. CoUins/Fontana 
Librar>', London 1969. 

A useful paperback 8ummar>*. 
Davis, M. R., and Lewis, V. A.: Models of Political Systems, Macmillan PB 1971- 

Attempt to explain various approaches to systems analysis. 
Deutsch, Karl. W.i S'ationalism and Social Communication. MIT Press 1966. 

An authoritative statement about the changing impact of nationalism by a 
leading expert of the new methodology. 
Kaston, D.: Systems Analysis of Political Life. New York 1965. 

A lucid exposition of systems analysis. 
Frankel. Joseph: Xational Interest. (Key Concepts in Political Science Series) 
Macmillan. London 1970. . 

The Professor of International Relations at houthampton University success- 
fully defines a very complex concept. 
Haas, E. B.: Beyond the Xation State. Stanford UP 1964. 
Hinsley, F. H.: Poxver and the Pursuit of Peace. Cambridge UP 1968. 
Holsti, K. J.: International Politics: A Framework for Analysis. Prentice.Hall 1967. 

One of the very best discussions of the whole field of international relations. 
Teachers w ill find the author's description of international systems, with historical 
examples, of great value. Presents an excellent framework for conceptualising 
the war-peace field. 

Kaplan, M.: Systetn and Process in International Relations. Wiley, New York I957- 

An early, essential text. 
Kedourie. F.lie: Xationalism. Hutchinson University Library, I^ndon. 3rd ed. 1966. 

Concise analysis of nationalism by University of London professor. 
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McCUlLind. C. A.: Theory and the Intentatiomil System. Macmillun, Ixiiidon and 
New York U)bh, 

MinoKUf. K. U.; S'atioualism. Hatstord ((ireat Ideas in Action ScMit?s), London u^Uy. 

Paper: Mcihucn Lnivcrsity Paperback. 1^69. 
ModeUki, (icnrKe: Pmidples of WorUI Politics, Free Press, New York; CoUier- 
Macniiilan, London 1^72. 

A recent book which attempts to bridge the k^P between traditional and 
hvhaMOural approaches to the study of international relations, Especially in- 
terestmii on the chanxing role ot" the nation-state. 
MorKcnthau, H. J.: Politics Amofi^ the Sations. 3rd ed. Knopf, New York, 1962. 

The best-known and best- written academic statement on the power theory 
ot international relations. 
Niebuhr. Remhold: The Structure of Xutions ami Empires, Scribncr, New York 1959. 

Re-examination of problems of the political order in relation to the nuclear 
a«e by a «reat exponent of the ethics of political behaviour. 
Moral Man « ul Immoral Society: A Study in Ethics and Politics. SCAL London 
1935 (Litest edition 1963): several L'S editions. 
Niebuhr's basic statement of faith. 
Ue>nolds. P. J.: Introduction to International Relations, Longmans. London 1971. 

A valuable paperback— explaining new approaches to the studv of inter- 
national relations in straightforward terms. 
Kosenau. James \. (ed.): Linkage Politics on the Contetffence of \ational and Inter" 

nattonal Systems, Collier-Macmillan, New York 1961. 
Sew ell. J. P.: Functionalism and liorld Politics, Princeton i:P 1966. 
Uallaw. VNilliani: Fureiftn Policy and the Political Process. Macmillan PB 2971. 

An excellent introductory text on the interaction between foreign and 
donicstic policy. 

Ward. Barbara; Witionalism and Ideology, Norton, New York 1966. Hamish Hamilton, 
London 1967. 

A Well-written plaidoyer for the replacement of the nation-state, portraved 
.IN pohtually divisive, economically inadequate and socially 'providing no satis- 
tattory answer to man's demands for meaning in his life'. 



Articles suggested by participants to the conference 

Archibald. K. •'i'hrec Views of Kxperts' Role in Policymaking: Systems Analysis, 
Incremcntalism and the Clinical Approach', Rand Report, Uaiid Corp, Santa 
Monica. Ca. January 1970, p. 4292. 

Houthoul, (;.isti>n: 'ICuphorie europeenne et agressivite mondialc', Le Monde, 
July i97i. 

I lassner. Pierre: 'The Nation State and National Self-Uetcrmination', Suney, 
Ixjndon. No. by (.\pril 1968). 

Her/. J. H : Rise and Demise of the Territorial State', World Politics, Vol IX, No. 4. 
Theli orld and the School, No. 23 (October 1971) (Atlantic Information Centre 
lor TLMchers, London) deals with *tlie Nation State'. It contains articles by Prof 
John >. Ciibson. Michael Banks, Dr Russell Lewis, Dr Roger Morgan, Prof H. 
Kronen and Julian Critchley M.P., as well us a comprehensive bibliography. 



2. Conflict, War» Security and Peace 

An attempt has been made to make this sectitm more comprehensive and to include 
niateriaU tn trench and German. Vet again, textbooks and analytical works are pouring 
off the presses, particularly in the United States, and the list we have included is of 
necessity relative. 

Aron. Raymond: Pai\ et (Jmrreentre le$ ,\ations. Calminin-Le\-\', Paris 1962. 

A great but diHicult work, which delves into everv aspect of the problem. 
/V(/tt> avil li ar. Weidenfeld & Nicholson, London; Doiibledav, New York I96() 
(hn^linh language editions)* 
.\shley. Montagu: Men's Aggression. Oxford University Press, 1968. 
Atw ater. Hlton. et al : World Tensions : ( onfiict and Accommodation, Appleton-Centurv- 
Crotts, .New York 1967. Paperback. 

.\ Kilanced. clearly written and well-organised interdisciplinary discussion 
of ?ictt)rs in international contlict and means of resolution. 
Uatky. Gerald: Problems of Peace. Ginn, London 1970. 

A re.ilistic and fair treatment, suitable for the intermediate student. 
Hell, Coral: (omentions of Crisis, Oxford UP 1971. 

A recent and stimulating case study of crisis management. 
Houthoul, Gastoi>: I'raite de Pulemologie. Payot, Paris 1970. 

The latest ut)rk by France's most prolific writer on conHict analysis. 
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Hin.h.jn, .Vl.ist.m : W ar in .Mtulttn Socitty: An liitrodiiiUon. Harper Colophon, New 

York ig6S. V\\\ Watts. London mjO*;. 

A Loncisc, Inil.iiKi'd. readable interdiseiplinary introduction to iht- c.uises 

o! war. its ehan^^'UiK nature in hiMory, the dangers in the nation-state inttrnalional 

.system, and vari«)us pcjssihilities tor eontrollinj; war. Perhaps the best short, 

single volume on war and war prevention, in an historieal context, to bu found, 
i'.mtril. Hadley: Timious thai i \iusi' iWirs. Tniversity ot Illinois Press, 1^50. 
Ht nders<iii. J.imes (e^-^- \i'oild fjtnsiium : a study nuide. Methucn Kducational, 

L(Mid(Mi !<i70 (.ud ed). 

A well-established study ^'uide. ineludinu ease studies, discussion of teaeliinjj 

methods aiu! .suvKestions for tilnis and other teaching aids. 
l*'iank. Jerome I).: Safiitv oud Sunivul: Psycholofikal AspiXts of \\\:r and Pmn'. 

Vinta«e. Nvw York iM«. 

He di*^LUv.H> the obstacles to and possibihlies for reducing vi(»icnce ard the 

need for Wi)rld order under law. lie concludes that education and improvements 

m iluld-reannK must lie our *main reliance*. 
I'rei. D.inul: Krux'^vuhiituu)* nmi Frirdt nssit h* tiiuii : Eiiie Eiiijiduunji in a.< PtuhUiitf 

dtr inttrwittumilt'ft lU zithuuiicu, Stuttgart m;?^- 
I riednan. Julian K.. et al; Aliiuncv in IninrMtioUid Politics. Allyn & Hacon, Boston 

i»>70PH. 

.\ collection of papers useful as a basis lor a course dealing Nsitb \\.\ c jrcept 
of alli.-.nce. 

(J.iltunvf. joban : I'luorirs uf ( *unjlivt. Oslo ii^6S. 

Oik- of t!ie b.isic theoretical works dealing with conflict analvMs. 
( »lo\ t r. K. : War. Suiii^ffi oud Pnnjhffi. .Mien wS: I'nwin, London n^U. 
Uollins. i:ii/.ibeth Jav led ): Paicv in Posuhl*' : A iiiadvr m Wmid Ordrr. t *rosMiun, 
New York lui^h'. V\\. .\lso available. Kobcrt S. Hirscbtield, A Stuoy * iu tU Jar 
PtUi v is Possihfr, \i-iz ^Trades. PH. 

Perhaps the be.-t collection of reading for considering; the need to prevent 
w.ir and wliat can be done about it. 
Kaiser. Karl: i'tudiusf^ruhnun in dvr Hnndtsnfiuhlili. (Denkschrift), (iuttirgin 1970. 
I.oicii/, Konrad: (hi Ai:iin siioit. Methuen. London l«>f)(). 

A ziM>lof!ist's analysis of human ay^•ression. 
Mcnke-dluckert. Peter: Fnaiutsstnittj^ie : M'tsunsiiuiftlidw Tech m l<ni htilitjlusun die 

Po/itik. ^lambur|^' luf)*j. 
Nicholson. Mich.4cl: ( 't*iitliit Amdysis, Knulish Universities Press, London :(>';c. 

A succmct account of the main principles of conHict analysis. 
Xerhcb. i'sw: Kruv nnd Friedeu im imlnstritfini Zfittdter. Krieff utid Ftudvu .tt dvr 
moihf fivii Stuatszitlt. Hand I und II— Heilrii^rc der Sozialwisscnsehaft. '-iuttrsloh 

Neustadt. Richard K.: Alltattce Ptditics, Columbia L'P i«;70. 

An important study of how ^overiimei^ts interact in crisis situations. 
Nve. J. .S. : PiiH'cin PartK. l^ittle, Hrown, Hoston ii>7i. 

All .ittempt t«) cJiuininc the peace-maintaining functions of rcji/'r.jJ units, 
such as the KKC. 
Perre. Jean : Lu ^inrrr ft a'/? imtatiim, Pavot, Paris 1965. 
de Kcuck. A., and Knight. J. : ( oiiftict in Socirty, Churchill, London U)hh. 

A basic symposium on the nature of conflict. 
Rulink'. Hert \'. .\. ; /V. -ffdirun^ in die Wissnischaft von Knr^ nmi I^'iudtn. Neui.lrchcn* 
Yluvn 1970. 

(Hascdon Prof R6lin«*s seminal work l)e Witenschnp van norhommnde iot»^) 
Scbellini:. Tlu^mas C: The Strntefiy oj (Umftict. Harvard VV n;6o. 
Shcrif. Muzafer: /»? (nmmon Predicament: Sncitd PsycholoMy of Inttnirvup "n^iftul 
and t 'oftpi ration. Houghton MifHin, Boston ig(i6. 

'IVacliers will find this a i'ascinatiim, borizon-expandin^ book. The rpeninK 
cliapter. 'Wlien the Past Becomes a ileavy Hand\ will uive the history teacher 
new insight into bow children develop images .ind strcotypes of others. The 
sec«)nd L'h.ipter is an excellent survey of the i|uestion of innate a^r«ressiveness. 
Sin^'cr. J. I).: Human Ikhariunr and intirnatioiial Politics. Hand McNally. Ciiicawo 

Sta^iiK-r.'^Hoss: Psydttdn^ical Aspects of Internatiomd Conflict, Brooks Cole. Hclniont, 

C.I. (W.idsworth) ii;f)7. 
Twitcbctt. K.<ed.): hiternatiomd Security. Oxford UP 1972* 

A recent cf)llection of essavs on \*arious aspects of the problem. 
Walti!. Kenneth N.: Man, the State and War : .1 Theoretical .'limlysis. C<»lumbia I P. 

.\n interdisciplinary approach— could be used by advanced secondary sci.ool- 
students. ..... ^.1 

Waterk.imp. U.iiner: K*»nthktforschnn$i nnd h\iidinfplumm, Kohlb«r n.er Verla«, 
Stuttgart i»>7J« 
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\Vci/,sackcr, (.'. vou: Ktit'j^\fol^iit uinl KritxsverhutuHti. ilansiT-\ crl.j^», Munilicu 

NVri^jfit, Quiicy: ,1 Study of War: An Aiui/ysis of the Stitun and Cuhtrul of 

War, abrid^i^fd edition* IMuicnix. Chica^'o 1^64 PH. 

A iihortcni'd, updatfii edition of thi* original two-voluinc sti.dy puhlislu'd 
in i<H^' IV r I laps the most valuable re t'e rente source on war available. 

Articles and pamphlets sugfi(ested by conference participants 

Moardman. Robert: 'Sinuilatcd eontlicts and international crisis ^anuV. The WoiU 

ami the *SV/WfAlCT London), No. 14, October n>6S. 
Hull, Hedley: 'Order v. Justice in International Society*. Ptditiad .SV/u/iV, London, 

September 1071. 

CoTcre, Uene: M.a prospeetive de la menace et la polcmoloKie*. KiVtu fits t'orCt'S 

At'rieniit's fnm^'titsfSf Paris, No. 362 Oct. i(>6g. 
Derrunk-. Jeau-l'ierre: 'Tendances des rceherclies sur la paix\ Httiw di- iJifimt' 

Wittntttdt, Paris. Aout-Sept. m;7i. 
luobescu. N.. andi'elae. S.: 'Security and Cooperation in Kurope' /./r/«ifi (lUicharest), 

ieprnited in *Shnhai (International Institute for Strategic Studies), London, 

September 1071. 

< ialtun^!. Joban: *A Structural Theory ot" A>!Kressioir. of i\ua' A'i«<(if//, No. 
NoM'. .\lee: 'Soviet Def ence .Spt-ndinK*. .S'/<*'9 /7 (//, October 1^71. 

Sen^fiiaas. Dieter: 'Xur Anulyse von Orobpolitik in den internationaU n He/iehun^en*. 

MeiLiKe zur XeituiiK Das / WA////1/// ( Hamburg). 27 June 1970. 
I S Department ot tbe .Army: 'Nudear Weapons and NATO: .XnaKtual Survey of 

I .itiTatnre*. De})i»rtnient of the Army pamphlet. 50 -1. \Vashin>»ton DC i«)7o. 
r.NHSCO: M<eperti»ire international des iiistittitions specialisees dans Ics reibeivlies 

sur le pat\ et le desarnieiuent*, Kappo» ts et Documents des Sciences Sociale. No 

2.; ic)hS. 

.\ Report in I'lemish of the proceeding's of the KunKsted^aard Seminar by Oiner 
Lavens is publi>!ied in No. 172 of liifariiiafivf , Peda^o^isch Centrum voor Wrnieuvvd 

< iescbiedeni.sondcrwijs (KijksiU)rina.il.school, I<edewanksiraal LJent). 

3. Method 

Hetker, James and Mehlinyer, llouiird D. (eds.): iuti'rnatiinnd Piiiunsious in thv 
Social Stiuiiis. }Sih Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Wasbin^'ton DC n>f>S. 

. Itt lixaimiiatitai af Objectives, Xeeds, and Priorities in Interuatiamd Kditcation in 
I S Secondary and i'lhnwntary Schooh, A US Otlice of Kducation— Foreign 
Policy Association Study. M>ftg. Pull report available from ICRIC Document 
Reproduction Serviee, 'I'he National Cash Register Company, 4*)^(i l*'irmont 
Avenue, Hethesda. Md. 20014 for ^524-60 in hard covers. §2 00 in microfilm, 
plus So- 50 in handling: charges. A ly-pa^je summary is available from the Foreign 
Policy .Associaticm. New York. 

Kppstein. John (ed.): Xtitiontd Stenvtypes — an Kdncatiomd Chalhnffe. Report of 
.tn inhTnMfjonal srmtonr f(tr ri-:ii'hi*rs at l-'lsinori*. Denmarkt March l<jfi8. Atlantic 
Information Centre for Teachers. London $(>68. 

Papers and diseussions on the images of other nations which prevail amon^ 
tile students of our Secondary schools and imiversities, and what the educator 
can do to rectify them. 

Ctuet/kou. Harold, vt (d.i S/midtitiun in inleniational iUhtions. Prcntice-llall, 
KoK^^^ ^^ood CliH'> icA^' 

An mtroduction to the use of sinuilation teehnii{ues as a means of demon* 
stratmu the complexity of crisis situations. 

lluber, Wolf^an^r. and .ScharfFenorth, Cierta: liihUo^raphie cnr h*ritdensforuhniii:, 
lid h dtr Stndivn znr Friedemjorschiwfi (Pichy.T(idt) Kosel-V 'erlavi Muiichen 

H>70. 

hjtetnatioind Affaira and the Cnnimomccidth in hsdncatioti. Department of Hduca- 

tjon and Seance. Curzon Street, London W.i. A handbook, revised biennially, 

dfscrrbinK sources of information for those enK;;;^ed in the teaching of inler- 

iMtional and Conmionwcalth affairs. 
Kmjr. David C. : interntitiouai Edncotian far Spaceship Earth. Thomas Y. Crow ell 

for the Foreign Policy Asscaiation. New York i<>7i. 

Helps in coiu eptionalizin^ a ^'lobal society and provides su^jRcstions for 

.specific units in secondary and elementary classrooms. 
Nc^bitt. William .A.: I'eachinfi Ahont li'ar and War Prttention. Thomas Y. Crowvll, 

for the Foreign Policy .Association. New York 1971. PH. 

An interdisciplinary approach to the causes of war and alternative possi- 

l)iljties for world order aimed directly at the secondary social studies teacher. 
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Pjikiis, Kohcrt. .i!id.NV(ulu. Hol>crt: To End : An Introihution to the Idem, Hooh, 
Or^antznttona, and Work that Can Help. Hcrkclev. Ca.. World NVitliout War 
<JiHincil, H170 IMJ. 

A most UHoful annotated bihliu^rapliv many ycurs in the making; but tnucli 
tnori' than t)uit "its various sections arc introduced by essays thai can help in 
coiKcptuah/in« aspects of war and peace. Also includes a description of the 
\vurk of or^anuations and periodicals. 1*he range of nuiterials is broad — from 
children's K^oks to scholarly works, from liberal to conservative. 
Kit/-l''rohlich. (Jertrude: Weltsicht und Weltventdndnh int Leschuch der Volksschule 
F.ine Analyse wit Schtverpunkt nuf der Mitteistufe, ICr'^iiehungsuissenschaftliche 
i'orschun^en, Hd» I. Uclt^. Weiiihciin : Herlin. Basel. u;6g. 

Articles and pamphlets 

Crick. Hernurd: 'How Politics Should be Tauglit'. Times Hij^hcr Edncatiomd Supple* 
ment, London, 16 June 1^72. 

•Kducation on War, Peace, Conflict, and Change'. Interctm, '.ol. 12, No, 3, Tall 
i<>70. Order from Center for War Peace Studies, New York. 

The tirst part of this valuable issue of Intercom contains a description of 
what orgaiu sat ions are doing and what has been recently published in such 
areas «is world atTairs, arms control and disarmunient, international orgunisiition 
and world order, and ethics and war. The feature article is 'Education on War, 
Peace, Conflict, and Change', followed by a selected, annotated list of govern- 
mental and non-governmental 'Bibliography of Selected Resources' is included. 
•International Kducation for the Twenty-First Century'. A special issue of Sociid 
Education, vol. .^2. No. 7, Nov'embcr 196S. Order from Sociid Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW, Washington DC 20036. 
Schaaf, Krwin: *Ordniing und Konfiikre uls Grundproblem der politisclicn Bildung\ 
Heilage zur Zeiiung Das Parlament, 3 January, i97o» 

'Teaching about War, Peace, Conflict and Change', Intercom, vol. 13, No. 2, 
March April 1071. Order from Center for War Peace Studies, New York, 
'What Should Kids be Taught tibout Peace and War', ll'ar: Peace Report, 197 
Center for War Peace Studies, New York. 

4. Audio-visual materials 

Ctnttinent iVtthuut Frontiers, 16mm colour film, 37min, produced by Monitor Film 
for the Infonnatioti Service of the European Community. Free loan from Sound 
Services Ltd, Kitigston Road, Merton Park, I^ondon SWiy.^ 
Kxanunes the negative historical, political, social and scientific effects of national 
frontiers on Kurope. and looks optimistically to a future Europe without frontiers. 

Europe of Prejudice, i6mm colour film, 34min. produced x»>70 by Gaumont lele- 
. viston IntertujtiotKtl for European Community Information Service. Available 
from National Audio»Visual Aids Library, Paxton Place, London SE27. 

Historical survey of European cliches atid jiational stereotypes, illustrating 
their malevolence an^ fallaciousness. Commentary— by Peter Ustinov- presents 
:i contrasting pi«'ture of the allegedly internatioiialiat climate of contemporary 
Europe. Reviev\ed in The World and the School, No. 20. 

I V>>//y. 16mm colour film produced for the NATO Information Service. For details 
of loan apply to NA'I'O Information Service, uoo Brussels. Belgium, 

An ewitmu ^*hort film demonstrating the stress of conflict and the need for 
collective security. 

Tht Inttrnationttl Community, (H-ooi Series.) Set of 10 transparencieh. Lansford 

Pubh?*hini» Co. 25if» Latisford Avenue. Sun Jose, Calif. y5i25. 

A brilliantly successful portrayal of abstract political concepts in concrete, 

and hunujrous, images. Tlie city-state, the empire, tlic nation-state, the multi- 

tiaticmal state, the mini-state, etc. all explained. 
ll\tr Peace Eihn iJuide, Published by World Without War Council Publications Hjyo, 

New York. 

.\n annotated review of some 100 films on the subject. 
War ami Pence. TIk- Humanities Curriculum Project. Published by Heinem;mn 
Educational Hooks. l»ack of 200 items sutliclent for up to twenty students, Als(> 
incUides tv%o soiind*tapes, two general handbooks to the project, two teachers* 
sets of all prmted evidence and two specific handbooks on the theme of War and 
Peace ^\ith li^ts ot films and other resources. Reference is made to u number of 
\\,\r< over the cefituries, but the main emphasis is placed on the two world wars 
,n;d the vvar in Vietnam. 
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i'onfluu Withifi Statrs -,'bt Anulysis Confiicts Ihtuven State%—An Anahsis, Taprd 
djscusjiiotis hfiwiH'ii Muhat'l H;iiiks. Lecturer in Intcriii^tioiml Hdalions m ilic 
London School of Kmnontics. and I)r, Michael Nicholson. Director of the 
Richardson Institute tor ConHict and Peace Research. Audio Learning Limited. 
44 Manor Court, Aylmer Read, London \2. 

The speakers rxplore the manner and character of conflict and illustrate 
their discussion with examples from contemporary history and pohtics. 

i uttjUct : ( 'rtsis ihiisim Makififi. The rtrst in a series of case studies available free of 
charge from Newsv^evk maj<a^illc, ,150 Dennison Avenue, Dayton. Ohio 45401. 

This packafje compares tJie historical case of President McKinley's decision 
to K*> to war in iS«^8 with President Johnson's decisioTi to stop the bomhtn»{ of 
North \'ietnain in 1968. It is designed to induce the steps involved in the decision- 
making process and the patterns of escalation in international afTairs. 

Mixstori: ,4 Smulution of Our Imolvemiiit in Vietnam, Interact. 35 student guides, 
teacher's guide. 'I'his and the follo\\ing two simulations available from the Sociiil 
Studies School Service, 10.000 Culver Boulevard, Culver Citv. Ca. ^o2.io. 
Ref. INT 15. 

.\s members of various factions, students research, then argue the viewpoints 
of Hawks. Doves or Moderates. They interact while assuming various identities: 
senators, college professors, college students, military lenders, and the President 
and his press secretarv'. Communication harriers, draft protests, popularity polls 
and a national Presidential election— all coalesce during a crisis situation earn iiic 
.\inerica to the brink of World War IIL 

yVcity; A Simniaiimi 0/ War Pracr Issues Durinfi the Wibuniait Era, Interact, is 
student guides, teacher's guide. Ref. INT 21, 

.\ugust I CM 4- War has erupted in Kurope, Students are grouped into five 
tactions: Anglophiles, Francophiles, (iertnanophiles. Idealist.s and Realists. 
Based on their research each group must come up with specific reeommendations 
for President Wilson during the conflict and afterwards at Ver.sailles. Following 
Versailles, the scene shifts to the Senate where students group into new factions: 
Wilsonians, Irreconcilahles. Loyalists. Strong Rescrviitionists and Mild Reserva> 
lionisis. In these roles, students debate vhether th*? United States should reject 
or accept the ^'crsailles Treaty. 

/ V/m. NVestern Hehavioural Sciences Institute, La JoUa, Ca. Published hy Simile II. 
Ret. (iS. 22. 

Simulation of international conHict in which students form teams of three to 
SIX players to inanage the afTairs of si\ fictional nations. The nations are faced w ith 
the problem of resolving a tense situation in a mining area of enormous importance 
to the world. The goals of the nations are to maintain world supply of the mineral, 
to prevent destruction of their nation, and to bring about world peace. Students 
as natii)nal leaders can use written communication, debate and military force in 
.iccomplishing these gonls. 

Many other simulation games of varying degrees of usefulness are on the market 
on both sides of the Atlantic. At the Rungstedgaard seminar some participants ex- 
pressed reservations about the indiscriminate use of simulation games, particularly for 
vounger students, as in certam situations the use of simulation could reinforce existing 
prejudices. 

5* Recommended Periodicals 

ioMjiu't ♦V/Me/iVy. Institute for the Study <»f Cotillict, Rl'SI Huilding, Whitehall, 
lx)ndon SWi. 

fVmi Papers. Six times a year. Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, 21-25 

Abbey House. H Victoria Street, London, SWi. 
Intercom. Five tinges a year. Centre for War. Peace Studies, New York. 
hitermtional < one if tat ion. Five times a year. Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace. New York and Geneva. 
taternational (hi^amuition. Quarterly. World l*eace Foundation* Boston. Mass. 
International Peace Research ;Vmi/f//fr. Occasional. Polemologisch Instilut. Groningen. 
International Vnder standi nil at SchtM»L Twice a vear, UNFSCO Associated Schools 

Project, I NKSCO, Paris. 
Jmitnal of ( onflict Hesoiution. Quarterly. Tniversity of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 
Journat of Pence Research, Mf)nth|y International Peace Research Institute, Oslo, 
Peace Research Abstracts. 25 Dundana .\venue, Dundas, Ont. 
Survival. .Monthly. International Institute for Strategic Studies, London. 

Quarterly. Center for Cross-Cultural Training and Research. Cniversitv of 

Haw at. 

Peace Rrport, Monthly. < enter for War.Feace Studies, New York. 
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The W orld ami the Sihool. Three times u year AtU^ntic InformutiDn Centre for 

Teachers, London. , » i o 

Kttuies PolemuhiiUiiies. Quarterly. Uevue de i'lnstitut tranvaise de Polcmologie, I arin. 
Strnteiite. Quarterly, Inslitut Frans;ais d'Ktudes Strate«ii|ue8, Pans, 
UK'itme zur KouftiktSonchum. Quarterly. Markus-Verlug. Koln. 



APPENDIX C 

Some Addresses for Teaching Aids and Information 

Atlantic hiformiWon C ait n for Teachers. 23-25 Abbey House, H Victoria Street, 
London SWiU ol.A, 

Provides information on world affairs teaching aids and on curriculum 
development in North .\merica and Western Europe, Publications mclude: 
World Sunev (monthly), C>i$/$ Papers (six times a year), and Correspondents 
World Wide (tliree times a year), are of practical value to any readers interested in 
developments in other countries who wish to keep abreast of world events, as 
well as to teachers and students. 

The World and the School (three times a year) is a review specially intended 
for teachers of international affairs iit secondary schools. 

Reports of international seminars and conference's dealing with teaching 
about world affairs are also published. 
Centre for the Analysis of Conflict, University College. I^ndom 

The pioneering research establishment in the United Kmgdom, 
Ci'iurv for CrosS'Cidinral Training and Research. University of Hawai. Box 856, 

Ililo, Hawai. , , 1. t 

Ideally situated in a multiracial environment to research into cross-cuUural 

causes of contlict. 

Centre for Research and Conflict Resolution, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

^^'^ 0^uM)f the major centres for academic research in the United States. 
{'enter for International Programs and Comparative Studies, The State Education 
Department of New York, w Washington Avenue, Albany, N,Y, 12210. Under- 
taking a Studies in International Conffict* project to develop pilot units at secon- 
dirv school le\el for the studv of war and its control. Books, articles, hlms, 
simulations and curriculum materials for both teacher and high school student are 

Centi^r%r War Peace Studies, 218 East 18th Street, New York, NY 10003. 

Provides suitable material for school use. 
Foreiiin Policy Associating, 345 K^st 45th Street, New York, NY 1001 7. 

Despite the reduction of its school service, still one of the most important 
so.nceH of information in the United States. n lu- 1 

Uiselhchu ft zur Forderun^ ran /.akanftS' imd Friedensforschung, 3 Hannover, PoUbielski- 

'*^^**'*'Prodiices u bi-monthly annotated bibliograpliy on future studies and peace 

/«^YWi7/V>«'^/V/«/'^/^' f^r Strategic Studies. 1 8 Adam Street. London WC2. ^ 

The ntajor international institute in this field: apart from monthly ^arrival. 
publishes occasional scholarly Adelphi Papers and the essential annual Military 
Halame and Stratef»ic Survey. ^ 
International Peace Research Institute. 1 idemans Cjate 28. OsUj. 

.\eti\ e Norwegian organisation headc*d by Johan (ialtung. 
Int.matiofialfs Schulbuchinstitut, 3300 Braunschweig. Rebenring 53. Germany. 

Works to remove national prejudice from school books, through meetings 
«)f historians and teachers, exchanges of textbooks, work with publishers, and 

publlCatlOltS. , »r • n ' Q 

Institutfranqtlis d* Etudes Strate^tques, 27 avenue de Marigny, Fans ». 

The main French centre for strategic studies. n 
Instilut fran^ais de PolemoloRie , 15 avenue du President Wilson, Pans if>. 

' Well-established French research institute on conflict research. 
Institute for the Study of Conflict, RUSI Building. Whitehall. London SW 1. 

Publishes traditional scholarly case studies of conflict situations. 
Uncnht Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs, Tufts University. Medford. 

Sptciaiises in providing materials on social studies, with some emphasis on 
world affairs, for use in schools. 
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l*o!i'»r>i!oi*isi'h liistitut, KiskuniveisitfU, CiniinnKCfu 

#j , . principal Kbc;uvh ccmrc in contiict studies in the Netherlands. 
l<iiharMov. lHsUt\ih\ I5N North Ciowcr Street. London WCi. 

Coiiceturales on research on current internutional. conunuiul urui industrial 
di.sputcH. 

Socud Science !)ei^elof*mi*nt {'enter, Iridiana rniversity. UloonunKUin. Indiana. 

CnfKVniraies on turriiHilum development. 
S^H'iu' Studies iuUitufioft Comorfium, 070 Aurora. Moulder. C*oIor:tdo Soioa. 

The I\RIC Ck-arinK Mouse tor Social Studies Kducation is located here; 
le.Murth iiuo social studies niethud and curricula carried on. 
Soittt! SlUiiit's Sihtmis Service, lO.ooo Culver Houlevard. Culver City. Ca. 

S.ilcs Centre tor a larye stock of teaching aids with social hiudic:* and world 
aJTairs. 

Stoi'ifholrn Intermttomil Peace Ueseunh Institute (SlPRl), Svcavaycnii 166, S-iiu6 
Stockholm. ^ • 

Concentrates researeli on (juestions of disarmament; tlic Institute's Veurhook 
an invaluuhle source of information on this subject, 
li or.J Liiu Furtii, 1 1 West 42nd Stnfei. New \ ork, NY 10036. 

Tl-.rouKh Its School Programme. Iielps secondary schools to introduce the 
>ul)«cct ot uorld order into the curriculum. Approach is *futurc-oriented. value- 
i /ntcrcd. «luliar. Materials of many types available including u brief *\Vavii and 
Means ol ieaclung About World Order' guide for tcaclicrs. 
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REPORTS^FROM 
THE ATLANTIC INFORMATION CENTRE 
FOR TEACHERS 



1 966 T eaching Economics in Secondary Schools: Report of the 6th Atlantic Study 
Conference on Education. Lisbon. out of print 

1 968 National Stereotypes— an Educational Challenge: Report of an internationnl 
seminar for secondary school teachers, Elsinoro. 25p, $0 GO 

1968 Interdisciplinary Studies in Secondary Schools: Report of the 7th Atlantic 
Study Conference on Education. Frascati. 40p. $1 00 

1969 Teaching About the American Impact on Europe: Report of an international 
seminar for teachers. Fiissen. out of firlnt 

1 970 Learning About International Organisations: RopoM of the 8th Atlantic Study 
Conference on Education. Oxford, 65p. ^$1 60 

1971 Teaching About Collecti\/e Security and Conflict: Report of an international 
seminar Rungstedgaard. 75p. SI BG 

1972 The Interaction between Tele\/ision and World Affairs Teaching in Schools: 
Report of the 9th Atlantic Study Conference on Education. Bordeaux. 

in preparation 



For furtht^f information and bulk order rates write to: 

Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, 
23-25 Abbey House. 8 Victoria Street. 
London SWIM OLA 
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